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THE TOY OBJECT METHOD. 


In this age, when our profession presents such a variety of 
methods, each with its able advocates, a young teacher desiring 
to make an impartial choice would feel considerably bewildered. 
In deciding upon the merits of any given method, we must 
remember that however varied the art of education may be, it 
must always conform to the science which is its foundation. 
So far as our great educators have laid that foundation, we 
may turn to its principles for our criteria. There may be and 
are many excellent methods, and each earnest teacher’s plan of 
work is to some extent peculiarly his own. But in considering 
them, none can be judged good which do not conform to cer- 
tain principles: 

Of these criteria, two are of paramount importance. 

(1) Does the method recognize the pupil's natural way of 
learning ? We have at last turned back to nature as the only 
uniform, consistent, and purely logical teacher. However we 
may improve on her training, we certainly must study her 
model carefully for our foundation principles. The natural 
process by which a child’s mind acquires its first knowledge 
is the one which the educator must adapt, correct, and extend 
to farther develop the mind in school. 

The second principle concerns not so much the manner as 
the aim of instruction. (2) Has this method for its aim the 
drawing out of the child's powers and the formation of good 
mental habits? In our zeal for immediate results, we too 
often think that the most important thing is to teach our pu- 
pils to construct good sentences, whereas the true educator en- 
deavors also to form in the pupils’ minds good habits, and to 


teach them to think. 
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Among the many plans teachers are now using to accomplish 
these ends, I think the Toy Object Method may claim a place, 
and perhaps a few excellencies. In common with other object 
methods, this one requires that language be defined visibly by 
means of actions, and that actions come first and language fol- 
lows. It differs from others, however, in dwelling chiefly upon 
topics clustering around the home life, and in presenting no 
arbitrary nor detached actions but orderly sequences, both 
the actions in each lesson and the lessons themselves forming 
a connected series in which natural associations are the links. 
These differences may at first sight seem small, but they lead 
to several important results. The materials used are toys of 
various kinds, representing the utensils in and about the house- 
hold. Both teacher and pupils are the actors. 

We all agree that only the concrete is fit food for the minds 
of beginners. When the little minds come under our care 
they possess all the faculties of the adult, but only one of these, 
perception, has had enough use for its development. Nature 
has for years been training this faculty in her own way. <Ac- 
tion, experiment, have been her maxims, and things the objects 
of her lessons, and those things the common surroundings of 
the home life. The mind thus trained comes to us full of pic- 
tures of home. How clearly the child remembers wash-day, 
with the bustle, the steam, the hubbub, and the delightful 
soapsuds he loved to play in! Next he naturally recalls iron- 
ing-day, when he sat by the tablé and saw the wrinkled clothes 
made so nice and smooth, and, perhaps, burned his little fingers 
in an attempt to handle the iron. 

But the cooking! What a feast of memory we have here. 
It needs no logic to establish the vital connection between ex- 
perience and memory in this. How many times the child has 
traced the mystery of pies to its conclusion; he has repeatedly 
watched the mixing and baking of cake; he has seen the great 
white loaves of bread kneaded, moulded, and baked; and O, 
delight of delights! he has sometimes been allowed a bit of 
the dough to shape according to his fancy and bake with moth- 
er’s bread in the oven. 

Going outside of the house, few, if any, children there are 
who have not known the pleasures of the garden, and of the 
barn with its various inmates—and that wonderful hay-mow ! 
These, with kindred home recollections, are and will be, for some 
time after entering school, the chief furniture of the child's 
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mind. The ideas are clear, because gained by his own pleas- 
urable experience. We are always on doubtful ground when 
we transcend the child’s personal experience. 

Now, having given us minds filled with these ideas and a 
faculty so lively as perception, does it not seem the most eco- 
nomical as well as the most natural thing to make use of this 
material and this faculty to awaken others, to develop thought ? 
We may do much now to form habits of thought; but any 
natural process by which the child learns must be his own. 
The child who has taught himself to walk can also teach him- 
self other things, provided they are similar to those already 
learned. Understanding the condition of his mind, we should 
only guide the natural processes by which he learns. It is a 
most difficult task for teachers to bring themselves down to 
the level of the child’s mind and adopt his ways instead of 
bringing him to theirs. In fact, our work consists chiefly in 
establishing the connection between the child’s mind and out- 
side things—in the first few years of his course, certainly the 
nearest outside things. If the matter we teach finds no nat- 
ural links of association, it will produce no mental reaction. 

Aiming, then, to make use of this abundant material already 
on hand, we select a variety of toys used in house-work, the 
language of the kitchen being, perhaps, the easiest and most 
interesting to the little mind. We begin by talking about the 
toys, letting the children handle and comment on them. Right 
here occurs another good point of the method—interest, en- 
thusiasm. The children are full of animation as they show 
what “mother” did with this or that utensil. The school- 
room is from this time a place of interest and delight. It has 
a home-atmosphere which involves no change of ideas, but 
allows the mind to go on working in the same plane—a valua- 
ble point. Interest in the objects is only equalled by desire to 
know their names; and it is astonishing how soon a little 
vocabulary is formed. Rarely, indeed, is the kettle called a 
pan or the tray a platter. 

Soon simple actions performed by the teacher can be de- 
scribed by the pupil. Then comes the question as to how the 
action work shall be given. 

It is an important principle in the method that there shall 
be no unnatural actions for the sake of using certain construc- 
tions—no putting a watch on the floor and jumping over it, nor 
putting one crayon into your mouth and another under your 
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arm. Butif the actions are natural and reasonable, does it 
make any difference in what order they are performed? Shall 
we take the tea-kettle off the stove, then take some wood out 
of the wood-box, then take a dish out of the cupboard? This 
assuredly is not nature’s way, as it was not mother’s. What 
confidence would children acquire in this haphazard way of 
teaching which would leave but a hazy idea of the purpose of 
the language’? In real life occurrences usually have a begin- 
ning, a progression by orderly sequence, and a more or less 
definite end. So in giving the lesson we represent, action by 
action, some simple every-day occurrence, say, making the fire ; 
first teaching the necessary nouns in connection with the ob 
jects, then giving verbs descriptive of the actions as required. 

The following may be taken as an illustration of the first 
action lesson with toys, before the pupils have been taught 
conjunctions : 


Willie carried some wood. He put the wood into the wood-box. Miss 
A. put some paper into the stove. She putsome kindlings into the stove. 
She put some wood into the stove. She lighted a match. She lighted 
the paper. The fire burned. 


This is simple language, but it tells a complete story and 
expresses formulated ideas. 

In the next lesson we can review making the fire, and, going 
a step farther, show how this naturally leads to heating water 
in the tea-kettle, this latter exercise furnishing enough material 
for an advance lesson. After learning to make the fire and 
heat water, the pupils are anxious to cook something. So, with 
the addition of a very few words, they can describe a simple 
operation—cooking potatoes or making coffee, for instance. 
With the aid of the stove, wood and wood-box, a dish-pan, knife, 
kettle, and some potatoes, the following lesson might be given: 


Miss A. put some paper, kindlings, and wood into the stove. She 
li, teda match. She lighted the fire. It burned. She got some po- 
tatoes. She put them into the dish-pan. She poured some water into 
the dish-pan. She got a knife. She pared the potatoes. She put them 
into the kettle. She poured some water into it. She puta iid on it. 
The potatoes boiled. 


The series of lessons may be arranged to cover the great 
variety of work done in and about an ordinary household. 

The following is a brief outline of the work actually given a 
class in one year: 


) 5 
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GENERAL TOPIC: THE HOUSEHOLD. 


1. Making the fire. 4. Sweeping and dusting. 

2. Cooking. 5. Mopping. 
(a) Frying. 6. Washing. ‘ 
(6) Broiling. 7. Ironing. 
(c) Baking. 8. Parlor work. 
(7) Roasting. 9. Chamber work. 

i (e) Boiling. 10. House cleaning. 
3. Marketing. 11. Entertaining visitors. 


Other outlines can be made to cover the work in the barn, 
garden, etc. By making the series orderly and fitting each 
new lesson into the preceding one, the old language is continu 
ally reviewed and connected with the new, thus making the 
chain continuous as we go along. 

The language will necessarily be simple at first, and suited 
to the child’s mental digestion. But in the course of time it 
admits of as much complexity as the pupil is capable of grasp- 
ing. Most of the natural relationships of things in the uni 
verse can be taught with things similarly related in the house 
hold. There is this definite advantage over teaching them in 
any other way—there is no need to invent circumstances to 
explain the language. Very many times the pupil's vigor is 
spent in the effort to see any connection between the idea and 
the language taught. 

The first work must be given action by action, as it is too 
much to expect the untrained mind to hold a series of actions 
and the language describing them. But in the course of a 
few weeks a group of actions can be performed together, and 
eventually the whole lesson may be givenat once. After each ‘ 
lesson, requiring the pupils to write a home-lésson on the topic 
serves to review the language. It also gives opportunity for 
' the pupils to generalize and make original application of what 
they have learned. For instance, the teacher on Monday gives 
an action lesson on washing, and the pupils learn the unknown 
4 terms used in describing that operation. On Tuesday, she 
asks them if they have seen washing done at home, and if it 
was done in just the same way. Scarcely a pupil will reply in 
the affirmative. All will be eager to use the new language in 
describing similar, yet not the same, processes at home. Other 
reviews may be had by means of a series of hastily-sketched 
pictures, by spelling commands, writing a lesson to be acted 
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out, ete. This work may profitably continue, along with other 
language exercises, through the first three years of the child’s 
education. 

Now, in the course of this time, what have we gained by such 
teaching ? 

(1) The pupils have acquired a vocabulary of homely lan- 
guage which every deaf child needs, and if it is not learned in 
this part of the course, when will it ever be taught? How 
many times I have heard the educated deaf confess that they 
either did not know much of this language or had been com- 
pelled to learn it with shame after leaving school 

(2) In teaching the language we have followed nature’s plan 
and let the pupil learn to do by doing. We have departed so 
little from his mental habit that there was almost no coercion 
of the mind. The language given fits his mental pictures. The 
child had his ideas formulated beforehand, and we have simply 
given him the means of expressing them. 

(3) The pupils have from the first seen the utility of the 
language and taken great pleasure in telling how they will use 
it at home. Scarcely a letter-day comes that one or more mem 
bers of my class do not write of what they have been learning, 
and that their parents will be surprised to see how much they 
know of the home life. Teachers are usually heard in the 
autumn deploring how much the pupils have forgotten during 
the summer. This is not the case when in their every-day life 
the links of association are continually calling up the language. 
Two years ago a second-year pupil of mine went home full of 
plans for the display of his knowledge. Of his own accord, he 
took his slate and pencil, and sitting down by the kitchen table 
where his mother was at work, wrote lesson after lesson from 
her actions. Could there be better proof of the practical nature 
of this method ? 

But the ease with which language is acquired and used is 
not the only consideration. We have followed nature’s plan, 
but have we accomplished anything towards forming good 
mental habits and training the mind ? 

(4) There has all this time been a reflex effect on the mind 
which some may consider of more value than the language 
taught. Is it not reasonable to think that the habit of carry- 
ing the mind from one link to another in an unbroken chain 
of reasoning, the habit of holding this series of events in 
mind while reaching out for yet another link to add to the 
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chain, will have a good effect in establishing different habits 
of thought from those followed by pupils taught in a frag- 
mental way ? 

Sequence of actions leads to sequence of thought, or orderly 
thinking—a most desirable thing. 

Then, again, this particular attention to sequences opens the 
way for an easy development of tense, and the assimilation of 
those troublesome time-phrases as they are properly intro- 
duced. Habits of accuracy, inquiry, and close observation 
are formed by the literalness and fidelity to'‘what the eye sees. 
And lastly, memory, which depends so much upon the art of 
paying attention, cannot but be strengthened by the concen- 
tration and close attention required in the development of 
these lessons. 

These points are not mere theoretical ones. They are borne 
out by four years’ use of the Method. It was first used in 
Iowa on one of the so-called “stupid classes” which are the 
bane of every institution. It there demonstrated its good 
points by fitting for promotion pupils thought hopelessly dull, 
Bright pupils will learn by any method ; but the best test of 
a method is its adaptability to dull minds. 

ESTELLA V. SUTTON, 
Instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE FREQUENCY AND EXTENT OF ELLIPSIS. 


Tue study of physical science during the last twenty years 
may be said to have established the principle that in all the 
processes of nature there is neither loss nor waste. While 
there is often great change, and while the objects upon which 
nature lays her hands may be transmuted into a great variety 
of forms, nothing is ever annihilated. The doctrine of the 
conservation and correlation of force has demonstrated that 
heat, light, sound, chemical action, electricity, and magnetism 
are all different forms of one force, that each may be changed 
into motion, and motion again into each and every other form 
of energy. This law of economy in the physical world has its 
analogy in the realms of speech. As nations advance in civili- 
zation, there is a constant tendency to adopt fewer and shorter 
words. The losses which have occurred in our English speech 
have been compensated by a greater degree of energy. The 
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language of a people is, generally, an accurate measure of their 
place among the civilized nations of the world. It has been a 
matter of observation that as soon as a nation or tribe takes its 
first step from barbarism toward civilization, the presence and 
operation of the law of economy begin to manifest themselves, 
and continue in force as long as there is progress. I do not 
know of anything that illustrates this tendency in language 
better than the following extract from one of our most famous 
philosophers : 

In a Ricaree vocabulary extending to fifty names of common objects 
which, in English, are nearly all expressed by single syllables, there is 
not one monosyllabic word; and in the nearly allied vocabulary of the 
Pawnees, the names of these common objects are monosyllabic only in 
two instances. Things so familiar tothese hunting tribes as dog and bow 
are in the Pawnee language ashakish and teeragish; the hand and the eyes 
are, respectively, ‘ksheeree and keereekoo, tor day the term is shakoo- 
roveeshairel, and for devil it is tsaheekshkakooraiwah, while the numerals 
are composed of from two syllables up to five, and in Ricaree up to seven. 
That the great length of these familiar words implies a low degree of 
development, and that in the formation of higher languages out of lower 
there is a progressive integration which reduces the polysyllables to dis- 
syllables and monosyllables, is an inference confirmed by the history of 
our own language. (Herbert Spencer’s ‘ First Principles,” p. 319.) 

Language is a living, changing thing, and can never become 
fixed until national progress has come to an end. Yet there 
are here and there purists who cannot tolerate the changes 
and accretions which are constantly taking place. . To define 
the limits of English speech and exclude all vulgar elements 
Dryden suggested an academy, and Swift would have the gov- 
ernment stereotype it forever, after some necessary alterations. 
So marked have been the changes during the past few decades, 
that the non-appearance of a word in our most recent diction- 
aries is no ground of objection, for new words become natural- 
ized among us in an astonishingly brief period of time. 

The law of economy, in speech, demands that this power, 
one of the noblest servants of man, shall be used for lofty 
purposes, shall present thought in the purest, briefest, and 
clearest words possible, suppressing everything superfluous 
and avoiding all extravagance. The present generation is an 
age of rapid transit; the telephone and the telegraph have in 
creased, immeasurably, the velocity of human communication. 
The news of the battle of Waterloo reached London three 
days after the event, but now the speeches of Mr. Gladstone 
are read thousands of miles away the morning after their 
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delivery. We are, perhaps, not any more thoughtful than our 
fathers were, but we are far more intolerant of prolixity. The 
thoughts and purposes of men reaching out with so much in- 
tensity make them intolerant of the set forms of speech. The 
necessities of modern daily life, the scientific applances which 
now form part of the furniture of every well-equipped office, 
compel us to listen, to think, and to speak, with the utmost 
regard to the economy of time. That this high-pressure sys- 
tem of life should have its influence upon our national speech 
is inevitable. “If there isa man on earth,” said a modern 
writer, “tormented with the desire to get a whole book into a 
page, a page into a phrase, and this phrase into one word, that 
man is myself.” The facts here noted of language in general 
are also true in the life of the individual. The ornate and 
flowing diction of the young clergyman soon passes away 
under the stern, often unpitying, but wholesome, influences 
of the busy world. In the latter part of his life Daniel 
Webster used fewer words to express the same idea than in 
his earlier speeches. Cvesar notified the Senate of the results 
of his expedition and his victory in three words. The Spar- 
tans, or the Lacones as they were also called, have trans- 
mitted their contempt for speech in one English word, laconic ; 
to be laconic is, etymologically, to be a Spartan, and it is a curi- 
ous fact that a great number of men distinguished for their 
Spartan character have been silent men. It is the rustic, the 
unlettered and the uncultured man, that spin their yarns to 
interminable length. ‘‘ More matter with less art” is an exhor 
tation that many might yet profit by, for Shakespeare’s Polonius 
has still too many followers. It would be taxing the pages of 
this magazine too much to introduce here the difference be 
tween the narration of an incident by a person of culture and 
one who had never disciplined himself in the habit of think- 
ing accurately and logically, but the letter of Hamlet to Ho- 
ratio (Act IV, Scene VI) is an example of the one, and the 
evidence of the clown (Measure for Measure, Act IT, Se. I), the 
nurse (Romeo and Juliet. Act II, Se. VI), and Dame Quickly 
(Henry IV, Part IT, Act IT, Se. I) are examples of the other. 
It is astonishing, when we begin to think of it, what an 
amount of ellipsis our English speech tolerates. “ Max Muller 
is credited with saying that interjections, together with ges- 
tures, the movements of the muscles of the mouth and of the 
eye, would be quite enough for all the purposes which language 
answers with the majority of mankind.” 
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An Englishman at a dinner in China, wishing to know the 
nature of a dish set before him, wanted to ask a Chinaman at 
his side what it was; but the Chinaman knew no English and 
the Englishman had no knowledge of Chinese. So he turned 
to the Chinaman and said, ** Quack, Quack?” pointing to the 
dish. ‘* Bow-wow,” was the quick response. 

In teaching language to the deaf, it is necessary every day 
to urge them to use brief, easy sentences, such as can be 
spoken or written quickly, with the ellipsis of as much super- 
fluous matter as possible. Such writing will often be stiff, 
sometimes faulty, but if we can secure the right sense with a 
fair degree of accuracy, we need not be disturbed if the 
grammarians are not quite satisfied. Much of our teaching is 
too stately and formal ; our pupils do not get hold of the way 
to abbreviate in the right place. Those who keep up their 
language after leaving school are apt to write with a fulness 
and a detail that is exasperating, refusing to let a single thought 
be supplied. My attention has been drawn to this fact by some 
letters which have fallen into my hands, and inasmuch as there 
are tendencies in English speech to suppress certain forms, it 
may be worth while to notice what some of them are: 

1. The ellipsis of the verb éo be. 

This perhaps is the most common, and the most readily sup- 
plied of all omissions. “No one so deaf as he that will not 
hear; ‘* What to me, fame?” To oneaccustomed all his life 
to full, complete sentences, there must appear something quite 
wrong in “ Where now the Roman? Greek?” If informed 
by his friends that such omissions are not uncommon, he will 
no doubt find it difficult to reconcile this elliptical license with 
the persistent demand of his teachers for the constant inser- 
tion of the parts of this verb. The boy who cries “ Coming, 
sir,” uses all the speech necessary, and when in response to 
a proposition we clip a whole sentence into “Agreed,” the 
purposes of language are fully complied with. “ Half-past nine 
and no mail yet,” is clear enough, but it is taking great liberty 
with speech. The Frenchman has to be careful to say, “ The 
sun rises at seven hours of the morning and sets at five hours 
of the evening,” using seventeen words where our elliptical 
usage needs only nine. In animated description, in sudden 
transitions from one subject to another, and in short, pithy 
propositions all parts of the verb to be are often omitted. 
“Dinner ready?” “ Not yet,” is a sample of what I wish the 
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deaf pupils of our schools could hear or see more of. Insuch 
expressions as “ He seemed [to be] happy,” “ We elected him 
[to be] president,” “ It made him [to be] sick,” “I found the 
slate [to be] broken,” all are the result of ellipsis. In drawing 
attention to these contracted sentences, it is necessary to say 
that the power to use elliptical speech is dependent upon a 
knowledge of the full construction ; yet with this caution, it is 
also well to remember that omissions which have become 
stamped upon our vernacular are the forms to be taught from 
the beginning. The use of language by the deaf in adult 
life will be confined almost wholly to conversation, and must, 
therefore, be as monosyllabic and as expressive as possible. 
It is difficult to make an orderly arrangement of words com- 
monly suppressed, for there is hardly a sentence spoken or 
written which does not leave some word to be supplied. 

2. The ellipsis of the sign of the infinitive, and often of the 
verb. 

The history of the place of the infinitive in the language of 
the past shows how little distinction there must have been be- 
tween the noun and the verb. In some of these languages 
it had all the cases of a noun. The Latin infinitive amare is 
said to be the dative of an older tongue, and it is a singular 
coincidence that the sign for of the dative was the preposition 
accompanying the infinitive in early English. or with the 
infinitive has, however, long since passed away. It survives, I 
think, in such examples as “I went for [to take] a walk.” “I 
went to the city for [to buy] a hat.” “A lady bought some 
cloth for [to make] a dress.” Not only has for with the in- 
finitive become obsolete, but now after bid, dare, need, make, 
see, feel, heard, we omit the sign “to.” /ad and help are per 
haps the latest addition to the list: “I had a box made.” 
“ Help me lift this trunk.” Sometimes we omit part only of 
the infinitive, as “It is better to have loved and [to have] lost 
than never to have loved at all.” “Have you been to [visit] 
New York?” “ Have you been to [see] the exhibition ? ” 

3. The verbs go, come, turn, and hasten are often dropped : 
“To bed at once.” “Away with you.” “I must back to the 
city.” “I will after him.” Verbs of granting and bringing 
have the same peculiarity. 

4. The constant use of the possessives by the deaf is a source 
of mortification. The sense of possession is quite strong, and 
it is nothing unusual to find in their letters such phrases as 
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It would seem that a little at- 
tention here would soon produce the right results, but the fact 


“my family ” and “my baby.” 


is a little attention does not do it. In order that they may be 
able to ask, “ How is father?” ‘“ Howismother?” ‘“ Did you 


see brother Tom?” “ Where is cousin Charles?” our pupils 
must have some little insight into the use and propriety of 
ellipsis. These are little matters, but the omission of these pos- 
sessives in the right place would add very much to the satis 
faction which our pupils may give their friends in the letters 
they write. This ellipsis may be carried a little farther as in 
the case of churches, famous buildings, hotels, and streets : 
“T visited St. Paul’s.” “I attended Trinity.” “I stayed at 
the Thorndyke.” “ We traded at Stewart's.” 

5. Another form of ellipsis, and one which may be said to 
be growing more frequent every day, is the dropping of the 
relative pronouns. Much as may be said of the need of teach- 
ing the deaf in our schools the use of the relatives, there are 
weighty reasons why they should be encouraged to express 
themselves in language free from these parts of speech. The 
best writing in these days has rarely more than one relative 
to a hundred words, and if the whole number were suppressed, 
we should be no worse off than our ancestors were, who said 
all they had to say—and they spoke to some purpose too—- 
without one relative pronoun. The discussions on these pro- 
nouns, as reported in our school papers, have turned upon a 
few forms of the relative, but if the diction of the deaf is to be 
interwoven with these words, “that” and “whom ” ought to 
receive just as much attention as “who” and “which.” The 
evolution of the relative in its inception was simply an expe 
dient for getting rid of a conjunction and a pronoun. 

had a dream [and it] which was not all a dream.” “We 
serve a master [and him] whom we love.” “ There was a man 
sent from God whose [and his] name was John.” “The poem 
was written by Longfellow, [and he] who also wrote Evange- 
line.” 

There is one form of relative teaching that we ought cer- 
tainly to discourage. It is something like this: “The man 
who is standing near the fence wears a straw hat ;” a statement 
that can be clipped into “The man near the fence wears a 
straw hat.” “ He did right ” is certainly better than “ He did 
what was right.” If I were. spelling to a deaf-m@te I would 
say, * Bring me the chair in the corner,” rather than use a rel- 
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ative after “chair.” If a pupil were asked, concerning a num 
ber of men, “ Which is the principal?” I cannot conceive of any- 
thing more trying to one’s patience than to wait for “ The 
man who is standing near the door talking to Mr. White is the 
Principal of the Deaf and Dumb Institution.” “A man named 
David Smith” is better than “A man who was named,” ete. 
So “ The friends thou hast,” “The man we met,” “The book I 
lost,” are all of them sufficient without the relative. Instruc- 
tion from the teacher concerning the use of these words will 
unquestionably be necessary, and for literary work they may 
be said to be indispensable, but the average pupil of our 
schools will never write literary English. It is important that 
the little he gets should be put into correct form, and this his 
teachers can do by advising him to suppress his * whiches.” 
In this connection, I wish to place in parallel columns a school 
composition illustrating the use of the relatives and the same 
story with the relatives omitted. I use this specimen of school 
work because it is good ; not too good, but apparently genuine, 
honest work; and the teacher who has brought about this 
result has everything to be proud of, so far as teaching the 
relatives is concerned. It is a description of a picture, and is 
taken from the Silent World of December 4, 1890: 


(Relatives. ) (No Relatives.) 
That is a picture of five children That is a picture of five children 
who are playing on the beach. — playing on the beach. There are 
There are two girls and three boys. — two girls and three boys. One of 


One of the girls whois standingon — the girls on the beach is looking at 
the beach is looking at the chil- the children. She wears a blouse 
dren. She wears a blouse and a and*a skirt. They seem to be 
skirt that seem to be somewhat somewhat nice. The boy lying on 
nice. ‘The boy who is lyingon his _ his breast on the shore is leaning 
breast on the shore is leaning his his chin on diis hands and his el- 
chin on his hands, and his elbows bows on the sand. He wears knee 
on the sand. He wears knee’ breeches and lace shoes. The 
breeches and laceshoes. Theother other boy crouching on his leg 
boy that crouches on his legs seems to be digging in the sand 
seems to be digging in the sand with his band for clams. He’ is 
with his hand for clams. He is — barefooted, for he has no shoes and 
barefooted, for he has no shoes — stockings. He has on a hat. It 
and stockings. He has on a hat looks like a straw hat. Another 
which looks like a straw hat. boy sitting on his lower legs on 
Another boy that sits on his lower — the sand is looking at the cat. The 
legs that are on the sand is look- cat, I think, is looking at the boy 
ing at the cat which I think is lying with liis breast on the sand. 
looking at the boy who is lying He has a wooden spade and I 
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with his breast on the sand. He 
has a wooden spade with which 
I think he is going to dig. He 
does not dig because the head of 
his wooden spade is sticking in the 
There is a small wooden 
The shore on 


sand. 
pail on the sand. 
which the children are playing is 
sandy. On the hill there is a 
house which is perhaps called a 
cottage. The other girl that is sit- 
ting on the shore is leaning her 
left hand on the sand. She has a 
fine head of hair which hangs 
down her back. A woman is stand- 
ing on the floor of the porch look- 
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think he is going to dig. He does 
not dig because the head of his 
wooden spade is sticking in the 
There 
pail on the sand. 
the children are playing is sandy. 
On the hill there is a house, per- 
The other 
girl sitting on the shore is leaning 
her left hand on the She 
has a fine head of hair hanging 


sand. is a small wooden 


Theshore where 


haps called a cottage. 
sand. 
down her back. A woman is stand- 
ing on the floor of the porch look- 
ing at the children oy the shore. 
She is leaning her right hand 


against a post of the porch, 


ing at the children that are on the 
shore. She is leaning her right 


hand against a post of the porch. 


It will be seen from the above that there is no loss in per- 
spicuity by omitting the relatives, the liability to error is 
greatly removed, and a gain of more than ten per cent. in the 
number of words used is worth considering. The subject, 
however, is not one that requires a rigid, iron-bound, inelastic 
practice. Teachers can very readily determine what pupils to 
encourage in a similar use of relatives, and what pupils ought 
to suppress them. There are a great number of expressions 
where the relative is used without any antecedent, as in “I 
know who,” where the relating word is omitted. The follow- 
ing is an example of a class of so-called errors quite common 
in English speech: “Such are a few of the many paradoxes 
one could cite from his writings and which are now before me.” 
It is the dropping of the relative after “ paradoxes” which 
makes the phrase “and which” appear an error. It may be 
said of grammarians generally that selected examples of false 
syntax are often only cases of elliptical usage. It is possible 
of course to carry the ellipsis of language so far as to obscure 
the sense. 

6. The ellipsis of connectives. 

Horne Tooke tells us that all connectives 
other parts of speech. This is certainly true of a great num- 
ber, but whether all connectives could be derived from our own 
language is a matter of some question. The practice of drop- 
ping the connectives is permissible only when they can be 


‘an be traced to 
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supplied by the mind promptly and correctly. In the exam- 
ple, “*‘ He was a learned [man and he was a] wise [man] and 
[he was a] goodman,” all the words bracketed are superfluous. 
It is a good practice to teach the deaf to drop part of the verb 
after a conjunction. “ We have finished the lesson, but you have 
not [finished it].” ‘ James tried to jump over the fence, but he 
could not [jump over it].” “A boy asked his father to give him 
some money, but he would not.” After if, though, yet, the 
verb to be with its subject is omitted: “Though [he was] 
poor, he was honest.” ‘“ He seemed as if [he was] deranged.” 

It is customary to drop “that” in such phrases as J hope, 
wish, think, said that, but this is one of those few instances 
where the retention of the full form is to be preferred. Its 
presence serves to help the memory to select the proper order. 
The full expression is also to be preferred at the beginning in 
the use of until: “She swept the room [until it was] clean.” 
“He planed the table [until it was] smooth.” “He heated 
the iron [until it was] red.” As, however, the pupil advances 
in his course, the ellipsis of wti/ ought to be encouraged. It 
is a fair question whether this last omission might not be 
taught from the beginning, and if there could be enough 
practice in the elliptical usage to guard against the inversion of 
words in such sentences as “ He rubbed his slate dry,” the 
objection against the omission would be removed. 

7. Another device to economize words is the English equiva 
lent of the ablative absolute. Concession, purpose, time, de 
gree, condition, can all be expressed by the participles. “ Writ- 
ing carefully, you will write well,” is briefer than “ If you write 
carefully you will write well.” “ Troy being taken, Eneas came 
into Italy,” is the equivalent of “ When Troy was taken Eneas 
came into Italy.” The grammatical equivalents found in the 
English language are of great number, and these the deaf ought 
to have some instruction in. Great variety of expression is 
not likely to be attained, but we may use such expedients as 
our language contains to make the diction of our pupils as 
flexible as possible. This must be accomplished by the teacher, 
for the deaf, by the nature of their deprivation, are unable to 
exercise that power of the imagination which combines and re 
constructs under the laws of association for the higher pur- 
poses of education. Any discussion of: the exercise of the 
imagination by the deaf must proceed upon a careful defini- 
tion of the distinction between it and fancy, between the mathe- 
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matical and the philosophical imagination, and the contrast of 
all these with that faculty which revels in the grotesque and 
the irrational, commonly called the phantasy. 

8. Not only are words and phrases omitted in speech and in 
writing, but sometimes we omit a whole sentence: “If he 
only knew what he had lost,” we say, leaving the conclusion to 
be supplied. This single illustration is characteristic of a 
large class of elliptical sentences. Dean Alford notes the fol 
lowing instance of ellipsis in the liturgy of the Episcopal service : 
“ We do not presume to come to this Thy table, Most Merciful 
Lord, trusting in our own righteousness, but [we do pre 
sume to come trusting] in Thy great mercy.” Those teaching 
articulation would certainly find it to the advantage of their 
pupils to use the shortest words and the briefest sentences. 
A pamphlet used by the articulation classes of the Rochester 
Institution has fallen under my notice since writing the above, 
and I find the usage here recommended followed throughout 
the pamphlet, in harmony with the speech of every-day life. 
For those who will be compelled to write, I have no question 
that they will avoid many errors, have clearer ideas, and un- 
derstand books better if they accustom themselves, before leav 
ing school, to the elliptical usage of our English speech. 

W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 


THE VALUE OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING TO 
THE DEAF. 

In offering to the young men in our schools for the deaf 
some hints concerning architectural drawing and its impor 
tance to them, I indulge the hope that it may meet with as 
appreciative a reception as it has done in the National College. 
The pleasure and duty of helping those who may have the pur 
pose of learning drawing, design, and the principles of build- 
ing construction, so as to fit themselves for work in an archi 
tect’s office, are my reasons for so doing. 

Architectural drawing has been very popular in the College, 
as it has been taught for several years. This growing inter 
est goes to prove that it is fully appreciated, and, besides, the 
results are seen in the graduates who are now earning a good 
livelihood in architects’ offices. Reports from them have di- 
rectly or indirectly come to me that they think the course as now 
pursued in the College is the best possible. A connection of 
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ten years with this department enables me to tell how they 
were taught. 

A practical question naturally suggests itself, What is re- 
quired for the making of a successful architect? Love for 
work, industry, patience, perseverance, and conscience. Let 
those who incline towards architecture provide themselves 
with drawing-boards, paper, necessary materials and instru- 
ments, and then practise out of school hours, one or two hours, 
three afternoons a week. What every pupil asks is, what course 
will be most likely to secure the results he seeks. To acquire 
the knowledge of elementary drawing, on which art is based, 
is a primary step. The order of requirement here pursued is : 

(1) Free-hand and mechanical drawing. 

(2) The names and use of instruments. 

(3) Geometric problems and perspective. 

(4) Pen and ink sketching and tracing. 

(5) Details of building construction and finish of plans, 
sections and elevations, ete. 

(1) The purpose of this first course is to equip the pupil as 
a thorough and practical draughtsman. It requires of him 
abundant practice of free-hand and mechanical drawing, with 
a proper understanding of the effects of light and shade, and 
something of water-coloring. Drawing is the essential ele- 
ment of his profession, for without a knowledge of it his way 
will be strewn with many impediments. 

(2) Next in order he is to know the names and uses of in- 
struments. He must learn how to handle the instruments 
properly ; squares, triangles, plans, sections, elevations, etc., 
are, by these means, constructed. 

(3) He is to learn something of geometric problems and 
perspective, for they are employed in architecture. Let him 
construct all the problems he can, and understand them 
thoroughly, for they must be produced in his work from mem- 
ory. Perspective is a useful art intended to assist the archi- 
tect to complete his designs, so as to exhibit them in a view 
such as they would present to the eye of a spectator when 
constructed. 

(4) In inking in and tracing, constant practice is important ; 
nay, altogether indispensable. See that each line be firm, dis- 
tinct, and even. It is only by practice that readiness in so 
doing, with neatness and accuracy, can be acquired. It will 
facilitate the training of the eye and hand to a high degree of 
accuracy. 
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(5) The pupil, having acquired readiness in this, may next 
learn all the mysteries of house construction that he can ; step 
by step, design and drawing are to be laid down, each toa 
scale, and thoroughly worked out. At first a design for a plain 
frame house or cottage is preferable, for plans of large brick 
or stone houses will complicate matters. With a small one he 
can best begin work. He is first to draw all to a given scale 
in light pencilled outline, and then ink the lines afterwards. I 
give the order of drawing to a scale: plans, sections, and ele- 
vations, and details of the house, construction of foundations, 
chimneys, etc.; frame work, joints, etc.; sections through par- 
titions, doors, and windows. Lastly, write out specifications 
for the purpose of estimates. 

A thoughtful pupil will, by these means, very soon become 
familiar with all the methods of construction. He must work 
hard. He must judge for himself. He must himself cultivate 
the art, and if aided by conscience, patience, and perseverance, 
he will bid fair to makea good architect. This is the only way 
to success. 

When he is graduated by his school, he is advised to go at 
once to an architectural school if he has the means at his com 
mand, for the only way to obtain a proper training is through 
a good course of study. On the other hand, should his means 
be limited, he should try to get into a first-class architect's office. 
It is worth the effort even though he does not get pay for the 
first year or two. Better work for nothing ina good place than 
for anything in a second rate one. Afterwards, if he shows 
ability, his prospects are fairly assured. 

To meet the wants of those who desire by themselves to 
learn how to make and to read drawings relating to house con- 
struction, a few books may be recommended: “ Mathematical 
Instruments and How to Use Them,” by F. Edward Hulme ; 
“ Practical Draughting,” by T. P. Pemberton; “ Text-book 
of Mechanical Drawing,” by W. M. Minifie; “Elements of 
Perspective,” by Christina Sullivan; “ Practical Lessons in 
Architectural Drawing,” by William B. Tuthill ; “ Architectural 
Perspective for Beginners,” by A. Wright ; “* Mechanical Draw- 
ing,” by Linus Faunce ; “A Concise Glossary of Architecture,” 
by John H. Parker, C. B. ; ‘“‘ The Five Orders of Architecture,” 
by Giacomo Barozzi. 

ARTHUR D. BRYANT, B. Pu., 
Instructor in Drawing in the National College 
and Kendall School, Washington, D. C. 
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THE COMBINED SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION.* 


* * * TI witt beg you to believe that however I may feel 


myself compelled to criticise certain methods and measures 
which have been, of late years, brought prominently before 
the public, all who labor with pure motives for the welfare of 
the deaf command my hearty respect and admiration, even 
though we may differ as to the best means of promoting this 
end. And Iam not without hope that the day is near when 
all differences will be reconciled, and all antagonisms in a 
cause so worthy as that you are met to advance shall be 
known only in the records of history. 

The education of the deaf in schools established especially 
for their benefit has been going on for a century and a half. 
The practice of the two chief methods, the manual and the 
oral, has continued for a similar period. But on the present 
occasion no attempt will be made to narrate the history of 
deaf-mute instruction, nor of the war of methods which has been 
waged with varying degrees of intensity since the days of the 
founders of the opposing schools. 

It is rather to certain events occurring within the past 
thirty years, and results flowing from them, that attention 
will be directed, for it is an interesting fact that during this 
shorter period, which may be spoken of as the renaissance of 
the teaching of the deaf, most surprising progress has been 
made on many lines, all leading toward increasingly beneficent 
results. 

During this period schools have multiplied in all civilized 
countries ; conventions of instructors and principals or head- 
masters have been held with growing frequency : yearly meet 
ings of educated deaf persons, like that now convened in Scot- 
land, have become common in Europe and America; all these 
assemblies, as well as international congresses of instructors 
and also of the deaf themselves, have discussed with eminent 
advantage important educational and social questions; hun- 
dreds of journals have been established, and are being widely 
circulated, devoted exclusively to the promotion of the interests 
of the deaf; in many schools the course of study has been 


* Extracted from an address delivered before the ‘‘ Second Congress of 
the British Deaf and Dumb Association ”’ at Glasgow, Scotland, August, 
1891. The address is given in full in the Silent World of August 6, 1891. 
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lengthened far beyond the meagre limits which obtained dur- 
ing the first century of deaf-mute education, covering in many 
instances a curriculum preparatory to the college or university, 
and in one, at the capital of the American Union, affording 
the higher academic education itself, with degrees in the arts 
and sciences to its graduates; in America, where for forty 
years previously the manual method of teaching had ex- 
clusively prevailed, the last thirty years have witnessed a 
notable development of oral teaching, and this method has 
made marked progress in Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
other countries of Europe; in all parts of the world public 
appropriations for the education of the deaf have increased, 
and in this country the government of Her Gracious Majesty 
has gladdened the hearts of the deaf in all lands by the appoint- 
ment of a committee of distinguished and benevolent men, the 
result of whose intelligent and disinterested labors is now seen 
in a measure pending before Parliament, which is intended to 
secure the priceless boon of education for all the deaf of this 
kingdom. 

This general progress and organized activity in the cause in 
whose interest this meeting is held have naturally stimulated 
individual efforts of many sorts. A vast amount of earnest, 
practical work, fruitful in the best results, has been under- 
taken with success. At the same time not a few well-meaning, 
but opinionated and impracticable, not to say visionary people, 
yielding their reason to enthusiasm engendered by brilliant 
results in cases purely exceptional, have striven well, but not 
wisely, to attain the impossible. 

Others, not so well meaning, have resorted to misrepresen- 
tation, claiming, as the result of their teaching, abilities and 
powers which had been bestowed by nature and never lost, 
and often declaring that by their method they trained all who 
sought education at their hands, when in point of fact they 
retained only the gifted few, ridding themselves as quickly as 
possible of those less capable, and hence most needing the 
education which was their right. 

Promoters of one method of teaching have often sought, un- 
generously, to advance their own cause by undervaluing the 


merits of that of their opponents, and have, not infrequently, 


caused or permitted misrepresentations to be circulated, 
which have proved seriously misleading to the public. For 
example, a few months since a leading New York newspaper 
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published an “interview” with a prominent principal of a 
school for the deaf who had a short time before been ap- 
pointed secretary of a new association for promoting oral 
teaching. This gentleman was made to say: “It has now 
been demonstrated beyond cavil that all deaf-mutes can be 
taught to speak,” and when asked if he had been correctly re- 
ported, he laughed and replied: “Oh, no; I said no such 
thing.” And yet, so far as the speaker is aware, no public 
correction of this most unwarranted statement has ever been 
made by the person with whose name it was connected, ap- 
parently by his own authority. Very many of those who 
specially advocate the oral teaching of the deaf have main- 
tained that no distinctive feature of the manual method was 
worthy of consideration; that the sign-language ought never 
to be used; that the manual alphabet ought to be discarded ; 
and not a few of the supporters of the manual method have 
been equally earnest in their rejection of all oral teaching. 

Happily, however, while this contention of extremists has 
been going on, there have been those who have had the wis- 
dom to perceive that while neither of the opposing methods 
could fully meet the demands of the complete education of all 
the deaf, each possessed important advantages which the 
other lacked. And so there has come to be recognized, nota- 
bly in America, 2 Combined System, which includes, under 
adaptable and elastic conditions, all features of all methods 
which can be shown to be of value to any considerable number 
of the deaf. 

The agreement which has been reached -in the United States 
as to the relative value of the once opposed but now harmo- 
nized methods cannot be better set forth than by quoting a 
series of resolutions unanimously adopted by a convention of 
instructors held in California in 1886, at which there were in 
attendance several hur lred delegates from all sections of the 
country, among whom there were supporters of every known 
method of teaching the deaf.* 

In the broad sentiment of these resolutions it will be seen 
that the Combined System as it exists in America to-day in- 
cludes schools where the pure oral method prevails. 


*For these resolutions see the Annals, vol. xxxi, page 249. From 
the Annals the following amendment, offered by Mr. J. A. Gillespie 
as the closing sentence, and unanimously adopted, was accidentally 
omitted: “And that those who have sufficient hearing to distinguish 
sounds should be taught aurally.”—E. A. F. 
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And it might-equally embrace, as it no doubt will in the 
near future, schools in which pupils will be gathered whose in- 
ability to acquire speech has been demonstrated, and whose 
education should, therefore, be carried on wholly by the man- 
ual method. And there might also be separate schools, as 
there now are distinct classes, in which the aural method could 
be practised, embracing pupils who are little more than hard 
of hearing, and who really have no need of the peculiar aids 
attached to the oral or to the manual methods. 

This comprehensive application of the term Combined Sys- 
tem is, however, not general. The term is commonly used to 
characterize the practice of bringing together in one establish 
ment, under conditions more or less varied, the several accepted 
methods and expedients for teaching. 

It would be interesting, did time permit, to show how many 
combinations are actually effected in the American schools, 
with excellent results, of methods once deemed wholly inhar- 
mouious and incompatible ; but without going into such par 
ticulars a few statistics only can here be given. At the begin- 
ning of the school year lately closed there were 84 schools for 
the deaf in the United States and Canada, containing 9,652 
pupils. Of these schools, 13 with 402 pupils practise the Man- 
ual Method; 19 with 1,104 pupils the Oral ; and 52 with 8,146 
pupils sustain the Combined System; and in these latter 
schools 2,818 pupils, or more than 34 per cent., are taught to 
speak.* 

Before determining the relative value and proper adjustment 
of the several methods in a comprehensive scheme for the ed- 
ucation of the deaf, which will be attempted later on, it is im- 
portant to consider which of the two leading methods, the 
manual and the oral, should have the preference, were one to 
be used in the absence of the other. For although in America 
such an alternative, often pressed in the past, will probably 
never be seriously urged in the future, in Europe the oral 
method is not only practised in many countries to the exclusion 
of the manual, but is accorded the sanction of the government 
in at least one prominent State. 

That the results of this imperative adoption of the oral 
method are far from being satisfactory, or promotive of the 
best interests of all the deaf, it will not be difficult to show. 


* Full statistics on this subject are given in the last January number of 
the Annals, pp. 64-69. 
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And with equal ease can it be made to appear that by the 
practice of the manual method alone, with no aid from the oral, 
the entire body of the deaf can be so trained and educated as 
to become intelligent, happy, self-respecting, self-supporting, 
God-fearing members of society. Indeed, this last proposition 
needs but little discussion. The evidences of its truth are 
here present in the members of the British Deaf and Dumb 
Association. Witnesses to its soundness are to be found in 
this country, in France, Italy, Sweden, the United States, Can- 
ada, Australia; in short, wherever the manual method, well 
and intelligently practised, has been maintained for any ex- 
tended period as the exclusive basis of instruction. 

The successful and happy lives of graduates of manual 
schools, the world over, bear convincing testimony to the ex- 
cellence of this unjustly decried method, and to its capacity to 
afford its subjects all the essentials of an education. And 
these lives show, beyond all possibility of successful contra- 
diction, that, while speech may be a convenience and a comfort 
to the deaf, it is by no means a necessity to their highest in- 
tellectual, social, and moral development.. 

Furthermore, the manual method gives its beneficiaries two 
invaluable sources of such development, which the pure oral 
method not only withholds, but most cruelly places under a 
stigma and a ban as tending by their use to drag the deaf down 
to the level of the brute. The speaker does not hesitate to ex- 
press the opinion, formed after many years of intimate associa- 
tion with deaf-mutes, educated under all possible conditions, 
that, as balanced over against the boon of speech and lip-read 
ing, great though it be, the gift to the deaf of the language of 
signs and the manual alphabet is of far greater value and 
comfort. 

The testimony of supporters of the manual method as to the 
character and value of the language of signs would, no doubt, 
be regarded by many as prejudiced, or or least biassed, and 
will not, for this reason, be offered. But this objection cannot 
be raised against the opinion of Moritz Hill, of Saxony, easily 
first among the oral teachers of Germany—a disciple of Hein- 
icke, the founder of the oral method, and for forty years a prac- 
tical instructor of the deaf. Near the close of his long and use- 
ful life, Hill published a treatise giving the results of his ex- 
perience, and expressing the views he had been led to form. 

In speaking of those who pretend that in the “German 
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method” every species of pantomimic language is proscribed, 
he says: 


Such an idea must be attributed to malevolence or to unpardonable 
levity. This pretence is contrary to nature, and repugnant to the rules 
of sound educational science. 

If this system were put into execution, the moral life, the intellectual 
development of the deaf and dumb, would be inhumanly hampered. It 
would be acting contrary to nature to forbid the deaf-mute a means of 
expression employed by even hearing and speaking persons. * * * It 
is nonsense to dream of depriving him of this means until he is in a posi- 
tion to express himself orally. * * * , To banish the language of nat- 
ural signs from the school-room and to limit ourselves to articulation is 
like employing a gold key which does not fit the lock of the door we 
would open, and refusing to use the iron one made for it. 

At the best it would be drilling the deaf-mute, but not educating him 
intellectually or morally. 


Hill continues at a greater length than can be quoted here, 
conceding, among other important advantages growing out of 
the use of the language of signs, that it is— 


The element in which the mental life of the deaf-mute begins to ger- 
minate and grow; the only means whereby he, on his admission to the 
school, may express his thoughts, feelings and wishes. * * * An in- 
strument of mental development and substantial instruction, made use 
of in the intercourse of the pupils with each other; for example, the 
well-known beneficial influences which result from the association of the 
new pupils with the more advanced. * * * A most efficacious means 
of assisting pupils even in the higher degrees of school training, giving 
light, warmth, animation to spoken lahguage, which for some time after 
its introduction continues dull and insipid. * * * But it is par- 
ticularly in the teaching of religion that the language of pantomime 
plays an important part, especially when it is not only necessary to in- 
struct, but to operate on sentiment and will, either because here this lan- 
guage is indispensable to express the moral state of man, his thoughts, 
and his actions, or that the word alone makes too little impression on the 
eyes of the mute to produce, without the aid of pantomime, the desired 
effect in a manner sure and sufficient. 


In giving its true value to Hill’s noteworthy opinion, thus 
briefly outlined, it must be remembered that in his school, as 
in other oral schools where his views prevail, the language of 
signs is nothing more, to quote his own words, than “a very 
imperfect natural production, because it remains for the most 
part abandoned to a limited sphere of haphazard culture.” If 
then, in this crude and undeveloped condition, it serves the 
important purposes that Hill ascribes to it, of how much 
greater woith must it be in the manual schools where it has 
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not been left to “haphazard culture,” but has been carefully 
and scientifically developed for many generations ! * 

In attempting to judge between the manual method and 
pure oral (which oralists of Hill’s conservative views do not 
advocate), it must be remembered that the promoters of the 
latter method—and their numbers are not small to-day—banish 
from the school-room, and would remove from the school life of 
the deaf, if they could, that language declared to be necessary 
and helpful by Hill, and of the greatest dignity and value by 
the scientists of Zurich. 

Of these iconoclastic oralists Arnold, of Riehen, may be 
taken as a suitable representative. 

Arnold says in the Organ (1874), the leading German edu- 
rational journal published in the interest of deaf-mute educa- 
tion, “As long as signs are found to exist in schools for the 
deaf, so long the entire cause of deaf-mute education will suffer 
with a cancer which saps the marrow of oral instruction, and 
thus of all true education ;” and to his pupils he says with 
ceaseless iteration, * You are human beings, and must there 
fore speak like human beings, and not make grimaces like 
apes ;” and boasts “that by reasoning with his pupils thus, 
and also by telling them that if they used signs they would be 
punished, he has succeeded in suppressing the sign-language 
almost entirely in his school.” And a famous general once 
boasted to the world that “ order reigned in Warsaw.” 

In seeking to determine the relative superiority of the man- 
ual and the oral method, were either to be adopted to the ex- 
clusion of the other, the results of the practice of the latter 
under this condition must be reviewed. And this will not 
prove a difficult task, “our enemies themselves being wit- 
nesses.” ‘ 

The most serious criticism which may justly be brought 
against the pure oral method is that it cannot be successfully 
applied to all the deaf. While this is denied by some of its 
more zealous, not to say bigoted, promoters, it is fully conceded 
by others equally well qualified to give evidence. 

Among the instructors at the Paris Institution, where the 
pure oral method has been given exclusive sway within the last 


* President Gallaudet here gives a sketch of the dispute between De 
VEpée and Heinicke as to the value and capacity of the language of 
signs, and the judgment in the case rendered by the Academy of Zurich. 
See the Annals, vol. xii, pages 84-129—E. A. F. 
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decade, none has been more able or zealous in promoting oral 
teaching than Ludovic Goguillot. 

In 1889 he published a valuable treatise on the teaching of 
speech to the deaf, in which with admirable candor he recog- 
nizes the limitations to the universal and exclusive application 
of his method in the following language: 

May we then rightly conclude that all deaf-mutes can acquire speech ? 
Experience demonstrates, alas! the contrary. The relatives of young 
deaf-mutes should not cherish hopes too high, for in that case they must 
prepare themselves for a very bitter disillusion. They may hope always, 
but entertain certainty in advance, never. 


Mr. Goguillot then proceeds to describe certain physical and 
mental conditions, common among the deaf, which render suc- 
cess in teaching speech impracticable, and adds: 

Do you ask what is the percentage of the cases unable to acquire 
speech ? The proportion may vary in different countries and in different 
parts of the same country, but we do not think we can be accused of 
exaggeration in affirming that in an institution where deaf-mutes are re- 
ceived indiscriminately, from all the provinces and all social conditions, 
this number represents at least one-fourth of the school population. 


Mr. Alard, another French instructor of eminence, in a re- 
cent publication “regards the oral method as the best, where 
it is practicable, and he regards it is as practicable with the 
majority of deaf-mutes ;” but he declares that there are now, 
as there always have been and always will be, a comparatively 
small number who cannot derive the least benefit from that 
method. In this he says he does not disagree with the Italian 
teachers, “for they send to the hospice the children who, with- 
out being idiots, do not show sufficient aptness to be retained 
in the schools where the pure oral method is rigorously 
practised. These children receive from a special teacher, by 
the aid of signs, instruction adapted to their degree of 
intelligence.” 

It will be observed, in weighing the testimony of Goguillot 
and Alard, that the former concedes at least one-fourth of the 
deaf to be incapable of success under the oral method, imply- 
ing the possibility of a larger proportion, and that the latter 
believes the oral method to be practicable with the majority, 
implying equally that more than a “ comparatively small num- 
ber” may fail of success. 

But the most pointed admissions of the failure of the oral 
method with many of the deaf come from Germany, the land 
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where it has held undisputed sway since the days of its estab- 
ment by Heinicke one hundred and fifty years ago. 

Much excitement has been created within the past three or 
four years by the publications of Mr. Heidsiek, an instructor 
of ability and prominence at Breslau, in which the approxi- 
mate failure of the German or oral method has been freely 
acknowledged, and in which charges are made of misrepresen- 
tation at exhibitions and elsewhere.* 

It is not surprising that Heidsiek’s views, so derogatory to 
the pure oral method, should be combatted by many of his col- 
leagues in Germany and elsewhere. There are still to be found 
not a few so carried away by enthusiasm as to argue, as was 
once urged vehemently by an eminent oralist in conversation 
with the speaker, “ that every instance of failure in attempting 
to teach a deaf child to speak is to be attributed either to the 
ignorance or the inefficiency of the teacher.” 

But Heidsiek is nothing daunted or discouraged by his critics. 
Convinced of the soundness of his conclusions he continues to 
express them, and his most recent publication, “The Deaf.- 
Mute’s Cry of Distress,” issued only « few months since, reit- 
erates all that he had said previously in condemnation of the 
oral method as the exclusive one to be used. 

Wishing to have direct and recent information as to the pro- 
gress of this most important controversy in Germany, the 
speaker wrote Mr. Heidsiek a few weeks since, and has just re- 
ceived a full personal letter, together with assurances of agree- 
ment from numbers of German teachers of the deaf and from 
former pupils, and favorable comments from educational jour- 
nals ; all of which indicate that in Germany the days of the 
exclusive promotion and practice of the oral method of teaching 
the deaf are numbered, and that in the near. future the Com- 
bined System wili there be recognized and sustained as afford- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest number. 

It would be interesting, did time allow, to give Mr. Heidsiek’s 
recent letter in full, but it will only be possible to include here 
a few brief quotations. 

Mr. Heidsiek’s testimony and that of those who more or less 
openly sustain his views show clearly that there are very many 


*See the Annals, vol. xxxii, pp. 104-113; vol. xxxv, pp. 271-275; vol. 
xXxxvi, pp. 145-147. 

+ Mr. Heidsiek’s letter is published in full elsewhere in the present num- 
EK. A. F. 
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deaf-mutes with whom it is worse than useless to spend time 
on the veaching of speech—with whom, therefore, the pure 
oral method fails in the great purpose for which it exists. 
But it is not alone because of the acknowledged inability of many 
deaf-mutes to learn to speak and read from the lips that the 
pure oral method deserves to be seriously criticised. For it 
can be shown that those even who are capable of reasonable 
success under it fall far short of obtaining the educational ad- 
vantages they might secure were they allowed the benefit of 
certain features of the manual method which the pure oralists 
rigidly condemn and reject. And it has been discovered that 
the intellectual development of deaf children trained under the 
oral method compares unfavorably, in many instances, with that 
of others of no greater mental capacity who have been taught 
under a judicious combination of the two methods. To the 
National Institution at Washington, with which the speaker 
has been long connected, there have come, from time to time, 
for the purpose of profiting by the advanced courses of study 
offered there, deaf youth whose earlier training has been con- 
ducted in oral schools. Some of them have for the first time 
at Washington come into a proper understanding of the lan- 
guage of signs, their previous knowledge of which had been 
limited to the “ haphazard culture ” spoken of by Hill, or that 
surreptitious cultivation declared to be inevitable by Heidsiek, 
and which Arnold of Riehen claims to have succeeded in stamp- 
ing out by measures that were often cruel. Young persons 
who had only known under such unfavorable circumstances as 
these the language which was theirs by nature would find with 
delight and gratitude, often mingled with keen regret over 
their lost opportunities, in this means of communication, always 
previously tabooed and discredited, a source of mental stimu- 
lus and development, and of keen pleasure in social intercourse, 
which nothing else could furnish. 

In the single matter of public lectures to a considerable 
number, including those of a religious character, the language 
of signs affords a means of clear, vivid, and often eloquent ex- 
pression, incomparably superior to anything the pure oral 
method can furnish. 

To take this marvellous and most convenient means of com- 
municating thought, so natural and easy to the deaf, wholly 
out of thei life, is to those who know its value, as the pure 
oralists through their wilful ignorance do not, a piece of folly, 
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not to say cruelty, that can hardly be spoken of with pa- 
tience. 

And now, if one would compare the results of training the 
deaf under the two methods, valuable testimony will be-found 
in the annual report of the oldest American school, that at 
Hartford, Conn., published in 1884, in which the principal 
gives a table of results in thirty-two cases of his pupils, all of 
whom had been previously taught in oral schools for periods 
ranging from six weeks to eleven years.* 

Enough has certainly been said to show that the education 
of all the deaf cannot be effected by the exclusive practice of 
the pure oral method. That it fails entirely with a large pro- 
portion is acknowledged in the land of its birth. That it lacks 
many important desiderata with the most promising of its 
subjects has been demonstrated in a country where for nearly 
thirty years it has been promoted under most favorable con 
ditions. And to its unwarranted, not to say arrogant, demand 
for complete supremacy, the reply may justly be made, MENE, 
MENE, TEKEL,.UPHARSIN. 

The friends of the manual method, while they may properly 
claim that unaided by any features of the oral method it is 
‘apable of affording to the greatest possible proportion of the 
deaf an education more full and practical than that offered by 
the other, would by no means exclude oral teaching. Far 
from this—in America, at least—they unanimously sustain the 
California resolutions, which admit even the establishment of 
pure oral schools for such as can be sure of success in them, 
and urge earnest and reasonably continued efforts to teach 
every deaf child to speak. 

This they believe is all that should be accorded to oral 
teaching : a place, a proper but always subordinate place, in 
a broad comprehensive system which accepts the useful fea- 
tures of every method, applying them with skill and candor, 
and without prejudice, to the varied needs of individuals 
whose capabilities are marked by even greater diversities than 
exist in society at large. 

For the triumph of these views to which she stands fully 
committed America invites the co-operation of the mother 
country, that the moral support of a united Anglo-Saxon sen- 
timent may be extended to our brave Teuton colleague, who 


* President Gallaudet here quotes from Dr. Job Williams’ paper on 
‘* A System Adapted to all Deaf-Mutes.” See the Annals, vol. xxix, pp. 
289-300.—E. A. F. 
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has dared to raise his yoice for truth against the heavy odds 
of established precedent and a not unnatural patriotic preju- 
dice. With such support, it will not be long before the Nico- 
demuses of Germany will come out openly for a reform that 
shall secure for the Combined System of educating the deaf 
the world-wide prevalence it deserves. * * * 

And now, Mr. President, the duty to the performance of 
which your Society has invited me is done. 

I have endeavored to direct public attention to certain con- 
siderations concerning the education of the deaf which my ex- 
perience and observation lead me to feel are of first importance. 

I have tried to show how enthusiasm and prejudice, with the 
addition, often, of a narrow vanity, masquerading under the 
name of patriotism, have set up stumbling-blocks and mis- 
leading sign-posts in the pathway of progress that ought to 
be removed. 

Ihave sought to give each method and measure that has 
heretofore been devised for enlightening the mind or relieving 
the disability of the deaf-nute its true relative value and place. 

If I have discredited and denied what I believe to be the 
unwarranted claims of some, I have condemned no man’s ac- 
tual beneficent achievements. I have rejected no method. On 
the contrary, I find good in all; and my counsel is, as you have 
seen, to lay hold on all, employing each in the office for which 
it is fitted, securing thus a union which shall give strength, 
harmony, and an end of all strife. 

It was said in proof of the divine beneficence of our Saviour’s 
mission upon the earth: “ He hath done all things well, for he 
maketh the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 

Following his benign example, let us in his spirit go forward 
in the work we have to do, striving with singleness of purpose, 
and with every means coming to our hands, so to train those 
whom “the finger of God hath touched” that they may at 
length, with ears indeed unstopped, hear the welcome, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” and with tongues made musical . 
for the melody of Heaven join in the harmonies of the life 
that knows no imperfection and no end.* 

EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, Pu. D., LL. D., 
President of the National College, Washington, D. C. 


* Other subjects discussed at some length by President Gallaudet were 
the comparative advantage of boarding-schools or institutions over day- 
schools, and the importance of providing for the higher education of the 
deaf.—E. A. F. 
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THE SITUATION IN GERMANY.* 


Brestavu, June 14, 1891. 

Hicuiy-Honorep Presipent: In the first place, will you be 
so good as to accept my most sincere thanks for the several 
pamphlets, as well as for the friendly lines, which you had the 
great kindness to send tome. It fills me with satisfaction and 
confidence to know that such an experienced and prominent 
member of the profession as you are is an ally on my side. 

I read with great interest the account of your journey in 
1867, and Iassure you, moreover, that, if you should to-day take 
the same journey again, your judgment upon the methods of 
sarrying on the institutions for deaf-mutes in the Old World 
would result exactly as before. The deaf-mute institutions 
would present themselves to you in greater numbers and in more 
elegant garb, but in the method of instruction you would scarcely 
dliscover a difference or progress worthy of mention. “ As the 
old ones sang, so chirp the young ones.” It is from the belief in 
the established order of things, fostering laziness of thought 
and saving trouble, that the German method of instructing 
the deaf suffers. Incapacity hides itself under a cloak 
which falsely goes by the name of patriotism. Mr. Renz, of 
Stuttgart, who is surely not unknown to you, in the April 
number of the Organ, calls it a plain want of conscience when 
a German teacher of the deaf expresses his own opinion in re 
gard to the principles of methods ; in the opinion of Mr. Renz 
it is the duty of every German teacher of the deaf “to 
work for the development and improvement of the German 
method.” It is thought to be treason to the Fatherland, a lack 
of patriotism, and an attack upon the mighty German empire, 
if one dares to turn aside a hair’s breadth’ from the old cus 
toms, if one so much as questions the correctness of the pure 
oral method. The pure oral method is German; the sign- 
method, on the contrary, is French, foreign, unpatriotic. But, 
in my opinion, the question, Which method of instruction is to 
be employed in order to afford to the deaf-mute the best pos- 
sible training? is not the proper ground for proving one’s 
patriotic inclinations. Whence the method comes and what 
name it bears is of no importance ; it is, however, for the in- 


*A letter addressed to President E. M. Gallaudet, Washington, D. C. 
Translated by Miss Grace W. Gallaudet. 
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terest of the poor deaf-mute that we teachers should use in 
our instruction those means which are adapied to the nature 
of those with only four senses, and which surely lead to the goal. 

The results of the German method rest, for the most part, 
on appearances. It makes an overpowering impression upon 
the layman when he hears from the mouth of the deaf-mute a 
few intelligible words ; but of what use is this artificial work 
to the life of one deprived of hearing if he is without the most 
scanty knowledge, and is not able also to make himself under- 
stood in the least in writing ? 

The German school at present lays the whole stress upon 
articulation ; with unspeakable tortures the effort is made to 
force the deaf to speak in pleasant tones, and to read from the 
lips what is spoken; and in this scarcely any progress is 
noticeable. Out of a hundred deaf-mutes there are not five 
who could take part in a conversation with hearing people, 
whose speech could be understood, and who would be able to 
read from the lips with accuracy. 

If, however, the supporters of the German method are satis- 
fied with their results, if they look back with contempt upon 
the earlier teachers of the deaf, and live in the belief that they 
have gone far ahead of these older teachers, it is because they 
compare the articulation of their present pupils with the speech 
of such deaf-mutes as left the institutions several years 
ago. For what to-day pleases us in our pupils fills us in a 
few years with horror; for that which distinguishes the 
younger generation from the old is as fleeting as the splendor 
of the rose. After a year anda day the articulation of the 
deaf-mute who to-day leaves the institution is just as unintel- 
ligible and repulsive as that of the older deaf-mute. The sup- 
porters of the pure articulation method will, to be sure, not 
make this concession, but the truth of my assertion will not be 
disputed by any unprejudiced judge. 

Hill, the greatest teacher of deaf-mutes in the Old World, 
spoke at the end of his life of “ the new German school.” Now 
we speak of the “ modern ” German deaf-mute school, and, as 
long as it lasts, we think we have found the newest and most 
modern method of all. 

In this we get not a step forward. The means of instruc- 
tion become ever more superficial, more shallow, more full of 
pain to the deaf-mute. All education and training of value 
are wanting in the instruction. It degenerates continually into 
a lifeless, mechanical drill. 
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You can easily imagine that my energetic endeavors are 
very uncomfortable to the supporters of the pure oral method, 
and that Iam to them a thorn in the flesh. It is indeed a 
bold thing to rest simply on the truth; upon him who under- 
takes to do this are poured suspicions, and against him rise 
from all sides open and concealed enemies. In spite of this I 
do not stand wholly alone in my opinions. There are a great 
number of teachers of deaf-mutes in Germany who share my 
views entirely, but they lack the courage to testify publicly for 
the truth. As Nicodemus came secretly to the Lord in the 
night, even so have renowned members of the profession come 
to me with the remark, “ You are quite right, but one must 
not say so!” The wasps’ nest into which I have struck has 
been accustomed for many years to absolute repose, and there- 
fore the effect of my ruthless attack is the more complete. 

There was great boasting over the victory that the pure oral 
method is said to have gained at the International Congress at 
Milan, and now it is proved that the transactions of that as- 
sembly formed only the preliminaries to a passing truce, at 
the termination of which the decisive blows must fall. In this 
hot contest most of those in the profession take an expectant 
position; in order not to burn their fingers, they remain in a 
passive state, restricting themselves at best to furnishing me 
with a moral support in the struggle, as you will observe, for 
example, from the enclosed letter from four teachers in another 
German institution.* But even for such expressions I am 
deeply thankful to my dear colleagues. 

I am supported more vigorously by the deaf-mutes, by the 


* 13, 1890. 

Dear CotLEaGueE: The study of your work, ‘‘ The Deaf-Mute and his 
Language,” has so delighted us that we cannot deny ourselves the privi- 
lege of expressing to you our sincere thanks and our full acknowledgment 
of it. 

You have given a sure and comprehensible form to that which has oc- 
cupied our minds for a long time, and we believe that we surely do not 
say too much when we add that your work will be of great help to every 
teacher of deaf-mutes who is honest and free from prejudice, and of 
great blessing to our pupils. 

Continue to fight quietly and persistently for the good cause, and then, 
according to our innermost conviction, will the result at last be on your 
side. 

In this mind do we send you our best congratulations and our heartiest 
fraternal greeting. 

[Signed by four teachers of the Institution at ———, Germany. ] 
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teachers of the common schools, and by educated laymen. 
Especially do the adult deaf-mutes give me their complete sup- 
port; they long for the moment which will, in my opinion, 
procure for them their rights. In order to assure you how 
the deaf-mutes feel in regard to my endeavors, I will enclose 
the copy of a letter from a former pupil of this institution. 
Some pamphlets, from which you can gain further informa- 
tion, will follow in a few days. 

One is guilty of self-deception who, in order to prove the 
worth of the pure oral method, makes use, as examples, of a 
few wealthy deaf-mutes who are in the happy position of being 
able to devote themselves wholly to making further progress 
after leaving school, who are not dependent on the work of 
their hands, but who, as a consequence.of their fortunate social 
position, have the daily opportunity of using articulation and 
lip-reading. The great majority of the deaf, however, are de- 
pendent on the exercise of some manual labor. They have no 
practice in oral speech; the art, gained at so much pains, is, 
in the course of time, almost wholly lost to them, so that they 
find themselves dependent exclusively on gestures and writing. 

Since you have done me the honor of reading my works it is 
unnecessary for me to say anything more at this time upon the 
question of methods. If you should do me the honor of re 
ferring to my endeavors in an American publication, I should 
be very grateful to you if you would be so good as to recom- 
mend my writings and would kindly send me a printed copy 
of your esteemed article. 

I am, with the expression of the highest esteem, your most 


devoted and humble servant, 
J. HEIDSIEK. 


P. S.—These lines are entirely at your disposal. 


; 
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THE ENGLISH COLLEGE OF TEACHERS. 


A movement has been set afoot in London, which has re- 
ceived support in other parts of the kingdom, for the purpose 
of making some recognition of the valuable services rendered 
by Drs. Stainer and Elliott in founding the College of Teachers 
of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The College, which as yet is only an examining college, was 
established in 1885 with one aim, viz., to raise the standing of 
the teachers, but with several praiseworthy means of obtaining 
that aim, foremost amongst which was to test the ability of 
candidates in the theory and practice of the work, and to grant 
certificates to those who proved themselves competent teach- 
ers. In this respect very much has been done to give the 
teachers of the deaf in Great Britain a standing amongst edu 
cationists, and in other respects the College has performed 
work which more mature institutions of the kind might be 
highly pleased to accomplish. 

During the six-years of its existence 103 candidates have 
been examined, and 75 of these have obtained the College cer- 
tificate ; it numbers in all 135 members. 

Young teachers show their appreciation of the value of the 
certificate by presenting themselves in numbers year by year 
for examination. Committees and head-masters of institutions 
and managers of schools recognize its importance by giving 
preference to candidates for higher positions who possess such 
a testimonial of merit over those who do not. 

Previous to 1885, the teachers of the deaf in England were 
as isolated a class as the one which they were engaged in rais- 
ing out of the depths of neglect and solitude ; their hard-work- 
ing services were greatly underpaid and their liberty was cut 
down to the verge of oppression. The worthy founders of the 
College, by their timely action, aimed the death-blow at this 
pernicious condition. They knew that but few privileges had 
been doled out to them in their younger days, and they knew, 
furthermore, that much the same state of things would con- 
tinue to exist did some one not act; they perceived very little 
hope of their co-workers ever enjoying the benefits that were 
being extended to other members of the teaching profes- 
sion unless something were done to stir public interest, and 


to exhibit the latent power which they had reason to believe the 
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rising generation of teachers possessed and which only waited an 
opportunity to assert itself. In short, they anticipated a 
brighter future for their successors and for the deaf. They 
were not misled by their convictions, for no sooner was the 
tender root planted in the ground than it budded and blos- 
somed, and to-day its fruits are prolific. A more opportune 
moment for action could not have been; readier hearts could 
not have acted ; “ Progress” has been their motto since, and 
progress has been their reward. 

The testimonials are to take the form of two oil paintings of 
themselves. Dr. Stainer’s portrait has been painted by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson, the well-known deaf-mute artist of “ Ephpha- 
tha ” fame, and but for Dr. Elliott’s indisposition the pair would 
have been completed in time for presentation at the Annual 
Meeting of the College in July, as announced by the circulars 
issued. The disappointment has been great to all concerned ; 
but the delay gives those members who have not yet responded 
an opportunity of doing so before the time of presentation is 


fixed. 
P. DODDS, 
Honorary Secretary, London, England. 


THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


I wisu to suggest the desirability of making at the Chicago 
Exposition in 1893 an exposition of the school work of the 
State institutions, and of the productions of the adult deaf, 
mental, artistic, mechanical, architectural, ete., as an illustra- 
tion of what has been achieved in the line of deaf-mute educa- 
tion in our country within seventy-five years. 

Yesterday, while visiting at the Nebraska Institute, I asked 
Superintendent Gillespie if such an exposition had been pro- 
posed. He replied that he did not know, and added, “ The 
Convention ought to have taken the matter up.” He further 
said: “If there is any exhibition of deaf-mute work, prob- 
ably each institution will prefer to exhibit in its own State de- 
partment.” While that plan of exhibiting would be most 
convenient and cheapest, perhaps, the work, however credit- 
able to each individual State school, would never attract so 
much notice nor make so forcible an impression as it would 
if combined in a special national department, where each insti- 
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tution might have its own special State department, the Na- 
tional College to be the crowning glory of all. 

My heart swells with class pride and deep gratitude to God 
for the blessing of deaf-mute education, as in my mind I glance 
over the exhibit that can be made, if the subject is promptly 
and efficiently taken in hand by the many institution papers, 
the several missionaries and evangelists, the deaf-mute socie- 
ties, clubs, etc., and the superintendents. Let every adult deaf 
person who is a skilled worker be appealed to for a contribu- 
tion of whatever article, useful or artistic, he can make excel- 
lently well, or whatever invention he has patented. Let the 
editors arrange files of their institution papers, and the print- 
ing done in their offices this year and next. Let each institu- 
tion plan its own exhibit as early as possible this year, thereby 
insuring ample time to complete all creditably. 


It seems a thousand pities to let pass unimproved so grand 
an opportunity for pleading the cause of the deaf with those 
foreign visitors in whose country schools for the deaf either do 


not exist or are poorly conducted. 

Another consideration worth weighing is, that while such an 
exposition as the schools can easily make will win merited 
honors for the noble-souled people already consecrated to the 
work of deaf-mute teaching, it will serve to attract to their 
ranks some persons of superior natural capabilities who other- 
wise would probably never have deemed the work worthy their 
notice. Judging from the fine display of industrial work made 
at the commencement exercises of the Nebraska School for the 
Deaf last spring, this Institution will make an exhibit in some 
niche of the great Fair that will compare very favorably with 
any school of its age in the world. It is said that Dr. Gillett 
will establish a branch of the Dlinois Institution at the Expo- 
sition. Proud though I am of my adopted and native State, 
I hope the other schools will not allow Illinois and Nebraska 
to claim all the honors of a cause so fraught with importance 
to humanity. Surely it is not unreasonable to believe that, if 
such an exposition is given, among the many thousands of 
people who will view the exhibits an astonished awakening to 
the possibilities connected with the education of the deaf will 
be wrought. Confidence in their ability as workers will be 
inspired to such a degree that they will more readily obtain 
employment, while such a kindly sympathy will be induced in 
many previously unappreciative that hands unused to the for- 
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mation of finger letters or sign-language will grow expert 
thereat, thereby adding to the business facilities as well as 
the social enjoyment of the class. 

Another far-reaching result will be that the lamentation of 


the poet— 
Uncared for, unpitied, he wanders alone, 
A creature of God, forsaken, unknown, 


which so graphically describes the condition of an uneducated 
adult deaf-mute, will be less frequently applicable than now, 
because fewer deaf children will be allowed to grow up without 
education in our highly-favored country. 
ANGELINE FULLER FISCHER, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FIRST SUMMER MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tat which we call the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf by any other name would 
be equally redolent of good works, perhaps, but it would be 
difficult to invent another title, less cumbrous, that would as 
aptly indicate the aim and purpose of that organization. The 
members of this Association have recently met in conference 
at Crosbyside Hotel, on the shores of Lake George, and the 
purpose of this article is to give some account of their proceed- 
ings and of the impressions produced upon one who went there 
with little enthusiasm for the work of articulation, but deter- 
mined to free his mind, so far as possible, from all prejudice, 
and to draw conclusions solely from the merits of the case. 

It was quite evident to even the earliest arrivals that there 
was to be no small gathering of the clans, and that those in 
attendance were not all by any means to be from the ranks of 
the pure oralists. As indicative of this fact it may be noted 
that the oldest Institution in the country was represented by 
her principal and an instructor from the manual department ; 
one of the professors from the National Deaf-Mute College, an 
instructor from the New York Institution, a deaf teacher from 
the Kendall School, and several teachers and instructors from 
the manual department of the Philadelphia Institution were 
there. But, as was to be expected, the largest number came 
from that detachment of our army whose special line of work 
is articulation. It is quite likely that some of the leaders in 
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this movement went there with doubts as to whether the meet- 
ing would be a success in the matter of attendance ; doubtless 
others questioned whether it would be a success, whatever the 
attendance might be; but there was and there could be but 
one verdict upon such points, and that was reached by those 
present before the evidence was all in. One thing at least is 
manifest to all, and that is, that it is possible to draw together 
a goodly number of teachers of the deaf for consultation and 
mutual profit without offering the inducement of free board at 
an institution. The roll-call of members at the opening ses- 
sion was responded to by about eighty-five persons, and this 
number was increased soon after, by the arrival of belated 
delegates and the addition of new members, to one hundred 
and twenty-five or thereabout. There were also many visitors 
present at the daily sessions from the hotels and cottages 
around the lake. 

The printed program of this “ First Summer Meeting ” was 
not very rigidly adhered to, and it is not the purpose in this 
article to follow the order of proceedings as it was carried out, 
but rather to give a general outline and summary of the work 
done. In his opening address the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor Bell, said that statistics taken from the Annals 
show that there has been a gradual increase during the past 
few years in the number of deaf pupils who are taught speech, 
but that still nearly sixty per cent. of children under instruc- 
tion in the year 1890-91 received no lessons whatever in ar- 
ticulation. He emphasized as the work of this Association the 
reduction of that per cent. It is not the aim of the Associa- 
tion to advocate or to oppose any special system of instruction, 
but simply to meet upon the platform indicated in the resolu- 
tion which was adopted at the California Convention in 1886— 
that every deaf child should be afforded an opportunity to 
learn to speak. Ina later address Dr. Bell gave utterance to 
an expression which might be construed, without much distor- 
tion, to imply an approval of the use of signs in instructing the 
deaf. To quote his exact words, as nearly as they can be re- 
called, he said: “ Use any means to impart to the child a com- 
mand of language. Use the manual alphabet or any other 
means to secure that end.” The general sentiment, however, 
was not that of cordial admiration for the language of signs, 
and when one exponent of that method. took the floor with a 


rather aggressive air he was jocularly admonished by the Presi- 
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dent to introduce no inflammable matter, as ““ we know what 
explosive elements there are here,” and the reminder probably 
led the speaker to modify his expression of opinion. 

It must not be inferred from this that there was a disposi- 
tion to check free discussion ; it was simply a determination to 
confine all discussion to its proper channel, and to eliminate 
anything that would lead to useless and unprofitable argu- 
ment. Those who have witnessed the controversies at our 
quadrennial conventions over the relative importance of the 
oral and manual methods will recognize the wisdom of avoid- 
ing such digressions at such times. Still, the knowledge that 
there were visitors in the room who would carry away wrong 
impressions on the subject made it very hard on certain oc- 
casions to keep silence when the manual system was maligned, 
either directly or by inference, as when, for instance, the Hon. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard concluded his address on the Education 
of the Deaf with the complacent prediction that twenty-five 
years hence “the beautiful sign-language ” will no longer be 
used as a means of educating the deaf. Such a statement was 
hardly in keeping with the spirit advocated by the President 
in his opening address, and it certainly indicated amazing con- 
fidence on the part of the speaker in his prophetic vision, in 
view of the fact that there were persons in his audience better 
qualified than himself to decide from prosaic experience whether 
such a consummation is either probable or desirable. 

But the Association met for profit and not for wrangling. 
The order, as a rule, was lectures in the mornings, school of 
practice in the afternoons, including actual work with pupils 
on the platform, and entertainment in the evenings. Dr. A. 
Hewson, of Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, delivered 
three lectures on the anatomy of the vocal organs, fully illus- 
trating his remarks with charts, models, and specimens from 
the dissecting table. He was listened to with the closest at- 
tention. His language was sufficiently free from technical 
terms to be easily understood by his audience, and while he 
spoke in a conversational style, with no attempt at display, he 
was evidently perfectly familiar with his subject, and presented 
it in such an attractive and instructive way that it was prob- 
ably the opinion of a majority of those present that these 
three lectures alone were ample repayment for all the trouble 
and expense of attendance at the Summer Meeting. 

Following Dr. Hewson each morning, Professor Bell gave 
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an hour to the vocal organs, visible speech, and kindred topics. 
However much one may differ with Dr. Bell upon any of his 
theories, it is impossible to withhold admiration of his ability 
as a lecturer. “ He is a born teacher,” said one gentleman at 
the conclusion of one of these lessons. It would require too 
much space to give any abstract of these lectures that wouldin 
any degree do them justice, but a few of the illustrations used 
may be noted, though much of their force and aptness is 
necessarily lost by thus separating them from the connected 
discourse. He compared the power which exists in achord of 
producing sympathetic vibrations in another chord to a child 
pushing a swing. When the pushes agree with the motion of 
the swing, increased vibration results ; when not in agreement, 
the motion is checked. So a chord produces vibrations in 
another chord harmonizing with itself, but tends to check the 
motion of chords which do not harmonize. The application 
was the strengthening of the vocal sound by the resonance 
vavities, the air in which vibrates in harmony with the vocal 
chords. 

In proof of the assertion that all the variations of the human 
voice that go to make up speech, even to the vowel sounds, are 
due to modifications of the sound in the resonance chambers 
of the mouth and nose, he cited an instance which came under 
his notice where a man, a native of Scotland, had undergone 
the operation of tracheotomy and was yet able to carry on an 
intelligible conversation, even the Scotch accent being notice 
able. No air came through the vocal chords, as at that time 
they had been closed for twenty-five years. There was of 
course no voice, but only something resembling a whisper pro- 
duced by violent expulsion of the air from the back of the mouth 
through the lips. ‘ 

When a pupil has defective speech, the teacher should imi- 
tate it, and by studying the position of the vocal organs in his 
own mouth learn just where the defective utterance is caused 
in the pupil’s mouth. We do not always get the sound we 
want from a pupil, but we get something, and we should study 
that sound and use it instead of adopting the ‘“ No, no,” 
method. 

Dr. Bell characterized the indefinite vowel sound as a per- 
fect “godsend” to the teacher of articulation. He depre- 
vated the great waste of time which some teachers are guilty 
of in attempting to secure a nicety of utterance on the part of 
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deaf pupils that is not observed even by hearing people in or- 
dinary conversation. Nobody says wahs (for was), but rather 
wuz. Weare not training elocutionists, but are simply endeavy- 
oring to give our pupils the power to make themselves under- 
stood, and we should be satisfied when we accomplish that. 
He then pronounced quite a long sentence, giving to each 
vowel this indefinite « sound, but there was no difficulty in 
understanding each word.* 

The advantages of using the manipulator in the pupil's 
mouth were shown by calling up some of the deaf children 
present to the rostrum. Starting with the ¢ sound, Professor 
Bell successively produced the ch and & sounds by pushing the 
tip of the tongue back into the mouth. So also the » sound 
was converted into the ng sound. 

In order to secure continuity of speech and to prevent the 
* bagpipe” variety of articulation (in gasps, or with pauses in- 
tervening between the elements of a word), he emphasized the 
necessity of having the sounds or elements overlap. In pro- 
nouncing the word “play” the 7 should not succeed the p, 
but the tongue should be in position for the second consonant 
at the same time that the lips are closed to form the first one. 
Several of these devices—which he characterized as “ dodges ”"— 
were suggested by him and their practical value is evident. 

At one of the morning sessions Mr. Edmund Lyon gave an 
exposition of his “ Phonetic Manual.” This Manual has been 
in use during the past year in the Rochester School, and Mr. 
Westervelt and Miss Hamilton both spoke highly in praise of 
it. It is to be issued in printed form by the Association as 
Circular of Information No. 2, fully illustrated with engravings. 
As an evidence of the labor and expense that the author has 
assumed in preparing the Manual, it may be noted that nearly 
six hundred photographs were taken “in order to obtain uni- 
formity in the representation of the positions * * * for 
the engraver to work from.” Special importance is attached 
not to its rapidity but to the fact that it is a phonetic manual. 
In his prefatory remarks Mr. Lyon says: “So perfectly 
adapted was the hand found to represent the functions of the 
vocal organs that some mysterious relation between the two 
seemed to exist.” The casual reader might perhaps be dis 


* Of course on this point and many others there was much diversity of 


opinion, many, if not most, of those present, advocating and practising a 
thorough drill on the vowel sounds. 
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posed to regard this statement as simply the superficial and 
fanciful opinion of an enthusiast, but it would appear from the 
writings of medical authorities to have foundation in sober 
fact. I remember reading some years ago in the Popular 
Science Monthly an article on Cerebral Localization, in the 
course of which the writer stated that the nerve centres which 
control the muscles of the face and those of the arms aré so 
close together in the brain as to appear as one, and that this 
fact is illustrated by the grimaces that accompany vigorous 
use of the arms. Mr. Westervelt remarked that the pupils, in 
making use of the phonetic symbols, were observed to be un- 
consciously accompanying them with the positions of the 
mouth which the symbols represent. 

Among the vast mass of valuable and practical matter pre- 
sented by teachers in the afternoon school of practice it is 
hard to make special reference or comment. Most of the pa- 
pers presented were illustrated by pupils from the schools—a 
style of illustration that requires no commendation. There 
were about two dozen deaf children in attendance, coming from 
as far east as Portland, as far south as St. Augustine, and as 
far west as Milwaukee and Kansas City. The. school of prac- 
tice was in charge of Miss Yale, as indicated on the program 
which was sent out a short time previous to the meeting. 
The exercises were of informal character, the speakers often 
being plied with questions, except in those few cases where an 
elaborately-prepared paper was read, and even then the reader 
was always subjected to subsequent cross-examination by the 
audience. The illustration of the kindergarten methods by 
Miss Gawith, of Northampton, was especially interesting. 
With the aid of some children whom she met there for the first 
time, she was able to show how the interest of such beginners 
is held until they are unconsciously led on from play to study. 
Miss Fuller gave some account of the Sarah Fuller Home, but 
none of the “little children” were present. Miss Black, with 
pupils from her Albany Home School, demonstrated the excel- 
lent results which she has secured by means of the “syllabic 
drill,” already described by her in the Annals, vol. xxxv, pages 
118-124. Miss Jordan, of the Horace Mann School, after read- 


ing a paper on the word method, called two of her pupils for- 


ward and had them give a short exhibition of their proficiency 
in the use of speech and of their ability to read the lips. Miss 
McDowell, in describing the methods of the Philadelphia Oral 
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Branch, laid special emphasis upon the importance of having 
the spoken word precede the written form in order that the 
pupil may be impressed with the fact that he must depend on 
the former. The articulation work of the two girls from this 
schoo] was remarkable and excited much comment. Mr. Paul 
Binner, of the Wisconsin Phonological Institute, presented 
some charts of vocal gymnastics used in his Milwaukee day- 
school, and, with the aid of two of his pupils, illustrated vari- 
ous breathing exercises. Miss Sparrow, of Northampton, Miss 
Barton, and other teachers, were accompanied by pupils from 
their respective schools. The methods of the Whipple School 
were described by one of Mr. Whipple’s former pupils, Miss 
Daisy Way, of Kansas City. If all of the pupils of that school 
were as expert in articulation as this young lady is, the supe- 
riority of that method would require no further demonstration 
than to hear them speak and see them read the speech of 
others. Miss Way holds a position in a large business house 
where there are seventy employés. All communication with 
her is carried on by word of mouth, and as she keeps the books 
of the establishment, it is, of course, necessary for her to trans- 
act much business that requires speech. Her attendance at 
this meeting, coming as she did all the way from Kansas City, 
to describe the methods and to testify to the earnestness and 
zeal of her former teacher, was, as Dr. Gillett remarked, “a 
most beautiful tribute to his memory.” 

The books and apparatus from‘Northampton, Portland, Bos 
ton, Rochester, and the Volta Bureau constituted an exhibit 
that attracted much attention. 

Such is a very incomplete, imperfect account of a most im- 
portant gathering. It would be difficult to write a satisfactory 
report of the proceedings ; the printed report from the stenog- 
rapher’s notes will fail in many ways to indicate exactly what 
took place. Actual attendance at the daily sessions alone can 
qualify one to judge of the merits or demerits of such a con- 
vention. 

I have reserved mention till now of my personal convictions 
respecting the value of articulation and the place that in my 
opinion it properly occupies in our work. These convictions 
have been strengthened in some respects and modified in others 
by what I saw and heard at Lake George. I am more than 
ever convinced that every deaf child should have an opportu- 
nity to learn to speak ; I am quite as positive that all deaf chil- 
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dren cannot be taught to speak, and that to persist in the effort 
to secure that end is as great an injustice to the pupils in some 
‘ases as it would be to deprive them of fair trial in the oral de 
partment in the first place. Our oral friends unduly magnify 
the value of speech as it is attained by the majority of the 
deaf, and they also exaggerate the malevolent influence of signs. 
The pupil whose speech and lip-reading created the most fav- 
orable impression on the platform at Crosbyside surprised me 
one day by mingling readily in a sign conversation which I was 
holding with Mr. Kiesel. I will admit that she showed a 
proper appreciation of her awful condition, for when I asked 
in surprise how it was that she could use signs so fluently, she 
replied orally, “ The older girls taught me; I am ashamed of 
them!” The horror which the pure oralists affect over the 
grimaces of sign-makers is rather amusing in view of the 
mouthing, throttling, manipulating processes which are neces- 
sary in oral instruction. The standpoint of zesthetics is one on 
which the teachers of speech can hardly claim a monopoly. But 
this is a digression; I started out to say that only imperfect 
and more or less disagreeable speech is attainable, and even 
that is limited to exceptional cases. In conversing with the 
best of the articulation pupils present at Lake George, it was 
necessary for me to pay close attention to catch what they said, 
and it was frequently impossible for them to understand 
what I said to them. The ability to converse as well as they 
did had unquestionably been secured at the expense of some 
general information which could have been imparted by means 
of signs without materially delaying their progress in articu- 
lation. “The greatest good to the greatest number” is a 
very good motto in our work of teaching the deaf. 

So much for that side of the case. On the other hand, it 
must be noted that some of our manual teachers are just as 
oblivious to the necessity of teaching speech to the deaf as are 


the pure oralists to the undoubted advantages of the combined 
or eclectic system. No teacher, and certainly no principal, can 
afford to ignore or refuse to consider systems whose results 


are open to inspection and whose success is manifest to any 
candid observer. The oralist errs in claiming too much; the 
ultra sign teacher errs no less in conceding too little. One of 
the most important papers presented at Lake George was Mr. 
Crouter’s on “ The History of Oral Work in the Pennsylvania 
Institution.” In that Institution “for fifty.years no other 
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method [besides the manual] was practised, no other was be- 
lieved possible.” When such a conservative school slowly but 
surely turns to other methods until the principal, who was for 
many years a teacher in the manual department, declares 
“The time for doubt is gone and gone forever. Speech, God 
given speech, is the heritage of every child, and every child 
should be afforded the opportunity, the very best opportunity, 
to acquire it,” there is food for reflection in the declaration. 
It is not the experience of the Pennsylvania Institution alone ; 
most of the foremost schools for the deaf have come to recog- 
nize the importance of articulation. The change offers but 
few attractions to the manual teacher. It is like being trans- 
ferred from the lightning express to a construction train. But 
our personal dislikes have nothing to do with it. The parents 
wish their children “ to be like other children,” and we should 
make them as nearly so as lies in our power. The tax-payer sup- 
ports our institutions under the supposition that we are best 
fitting our pupils for mingling with the world, and no candid 
person can study the situation carefully without admitting the 
great advantage which even imperfect speech gives to the deaf. 
It means more work for us, more disagreeable work, and less 
satisfactory results. We can stand the labor, but the prospect 
is not the less discouraging. Meanwhile let us neglect no op 
portunity to inform ourselves concerning oral methods, and 
the first step to take in that direction is to become a member 
of the American Association to’ Promote the Teaching of 


Speech to the Deaf. 
WM. A. CALDWELL, M. A., 
Principal of the Florida Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 


THE WHIPPLE METHOD.* 


Oruer able articles which have been read before this meeting 
have mentioned numerous instances in the history of the de- 
velopment of articulation in which a system of teaching the 
deaf has virtually ceased to exist with the death of the origi- 
nator. There seems to have been an unfortunate series of cir- 
cumstances, if not an organized effort, to keep in obscurity the 
Natural Alphabet and system of teaching of the late Mr. Zerah 
C. Whipple, of Mystic River, Connecticut, and while as a pupil of 
his, a direct beneficiary of his achievements, I feel profoundly 
grateful for the opportunity offered me to bring the matter 
before the public, and thus contribute a trifle toward securing it 
a portion of the attention it so richly deserves, I am deeply 
conscious of my own inability to do the subject adequate jus- 
tice, and I would first of all beg for kind consideration of the 
facts I plead in extenuation. 

A period of some sixteen years has elapsed since I received 
instruction, and during this time, as no necessity has required 
me to retain ail the facts ready for immediate use, as would 
have been the case had I been a teacher, there are doubtless 
many details which may be lacking, and which I am unable to 
supply. Iam but too glad for the occasion thus offered me 
of doing honor to a benefactor of humanity whose sole aim 
was to benefit those who are afflicted, and, incomplete as my 
explanation may be, it is actuated by a deep feeling of grati- 
tude and a full consciousness of what I owe tohim. I am glad 
to say that I have with me my mother, who is as familiar with 
his methods as I, from the fact of her residence at the school 
with me, and if in the course of discussion any questions arise 
which I am unable to answer I shall be glad to refer you to 
her. 

So little is known of the system that a brief history of its 
origin may not be amiss. 

Primarily, the germ developed in the mind of Jonathan 
Whipple, the grandfather of the inventor, whose favorite son, 
Encch, was a deaf-mute. By dint of perseverance and repeated 
experiment, wholly unaided by precedent or device, he suc- 
ceeded in teaching his child a form of speech. Afterward he 


*Read before the meeting of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, at Lake George, New York, 1891. 
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discovered, by close study of the subject, that he could secure 
an understanding from him more readily when his own face 
was under close scrutiny, and thus to his mind was imparted, 
remotely enough, but still impressively, the first principle of 
lip-reading, which he afterwards taught his son, and which re- 
sulted in his becoming an accomplished speech-reader. The 
elder Whipple was ignorant and obscure, and had no possible 
knowledge of the other efforts then being made in the same 
direction, but the idea took a firm hold upon him, and he 
longed to extend the benefits to a wider circle of the afflicted 
class to which his son belonged. His methods were primitive ; 
prejudice was strong and difficult to overcome, and as old age 
drew on apace, despairing of his ability to carry on his cher- 
ished hope, he confided his ambitions to his young and gifted 
grandson, whose ready brain was as quick to conceive as his 
compassion and humanity were swift to be aroused, and he 
adopted as his life work the task of teaching the deaf to speak 
and read the lips. His ideas were necessarily crude and un 
developed ; but, aided by his grandfather’s example, he sought 
for and obtained a few pupils, whom he endeavored to teach 
as his uncle had been taught. This was largely in the nature 
of an experiment, and he soon felt the incompleteness of his 
theories, which he at once redoubled his efforts to strengthen. 
He resigned his charge to other members of the family and 
sought instruction in the Connecticut State Normal School, 
believing that a course of study would result in a more 
thorough understanding of the details of teaching. One day, 
so the story goes, he saw the principal and abruptly announced 
his intention of at once going home, saying in explanation that 
he had at last conceived an idea of a system whereby the for- 
mation of sounds could be illustrated, and he anxiously desired 
to reach home in order to experiment upon and perfect his 
idea. That very day witnessed his departure, and, after weeks 
of patient study and concentrated mental effort, his labors re- 
sulted in the formation of the “ Natural Alphabet,” also known 
as Visible Speech. 

The idea he conceived was simply this: if the visible vocal 
organs were familiarized to the pupil, each in the proper posi. 
tion for forming sounds, one great point in articulation was 
gained. He aimed to reach the understanding by the shortest 
possible route—to appeal directly to the mind of the pupil by 
a picture of the positions taken in making speech. He en- 
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deavored to illustrate in the simplest manner the positions of 
the teeth, lips, tongue, and palate. In point of fact, his inven- 
tion differed from the Bell system in this principal detail, that 
instead of depicting the organs of the throat and conveying 
the anatomy of sound, he confined himself wholly to the rep- 
resentation of the organs visible only to the naked eye. The 
process which evolved the idea began with the profile repre. 
sentation of the human head, and having gained a condensed 
form of illustration of each of the components of Visible Speech, 
the next step was to perfect them. For hours ata time he 
sat before a mirror studying the positions of the organs of the 
mouth, or going out into the bright sunlight he would lie upon 
his back, still with the mirror in his hand, peering into the in 
ner recesses of his mouth. While studying the more difficult 
sounds he neither ate nor slept, and yielded only to exhaustion 
when the obstacle had been conquered. He threw his whole 
vitality into the task, and its completion virtually ended his 
existence. His idea was based upon the necessity of the ut- 
most simplicity in the manner of reaching the mind of the 
pupil. Laying aside the idea of teaching a set of arbitrary 
sounds, each representing a position of the inner mechanism of 


speech, he endeavored to convey to the eye at once both the 


sound to be produced and the position required in its forma- 
tion. This obviated the necessity of teaching the pupil the 
relationship between the characters of the alphabet and vocal- 
ization, and constant drill in writing and reading the charac- 
ters familiarized the vocal organs with the function of placing 
themselves properly. If the idea were adequately understood, 
it would seem that a great obstacle in the education of deaf 
adults would be removed. AsI have said before, no attention 
whatever was paid to the organism of the throat, and the 
entire idea of sound was conveyed through the vibration felt 
by placing the hand upon the throat and nose, and holding it 
before the mouth in the case of 1espuatory sound. I am 
glad to be able to refer toa set of charts prepared by Mr. 
Whipple himself for my use and home instruction. The fact 
of their having been prepared by him adds greatly to their 
value and renders them more interesting, [am sure. These 
represent much of the elementary steps in the teaching of the 


system.* 


* We hope to be able to publish these charts in a future number of the 
Annals.—E. A. F. 
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In regard to Mr. Whipple’s system of teaching there are 
many details which it is difficult for me to supply. Virtually 
he had no organized plan. His whole mind was bent upon the 
duty of perfecting his alphabet for so long a period, and after 
its completion his demise followed so swiftly, that no time was 
left. for the elaboration of the details of teaching. The school 
was all that the name implied, a Home school, where all were 
members of one family and each day was one long object-les- 
son. Beginning with the simplest sounds known, after the 
idea of possessing a voice and the ability to use it was thor- 
oughly ingrafted upon the mind of the pupil, the method of 
teaching was almost identical with that shown by Dr. Bell in 
his demonstration with the younger children. Mr. Whipple 
went among the pupils and played with them, so that at first 
work was disguised under the mask of a pastime. At the table, 
in their play, and during constant intercourse with. them, 
efforts were made to teach the children the names of familiar 
objects and conditions that came under their notice, and, in- 
stead of a routine of duty, untiring attention was given them, 
and individual instruction was the rule rather than by classes. 
The Natural Alphabet representation of each word learned was 
first correctly mastered, and as rapidly as possible sentences 
followed, and conversation was immediately begun. Extensive 
drills were given in writing, in Natural Alphabet characters, 
long lists of words, and from these exercises pronunciation 
was corrected, and the meaning and usages of the words them- 
selves were thoroughly explained. 

Mr. Whipple achieved wonderful success in the instruction 
of older pupils. At one time his pupils included several grad- 
uates from sign institutions, who made very rapid progress. 
His method with them, after conveying the principles of speech, 
. was confined to extensive drills in translating exercises of 
Natural Alphabet characters into writing, and of transferring 
printed articles, familiar poems, or scriptural passages into the 
Natural Alphabet form. Their previous knowledge of the usage 
of words aided them greatly, and the process of study required 
gave them a thorough and definite idea of pronunciation. 

In each instance of adult teaching wonderful progress was 
made. Two children of a wealthy Southern gentleman, both 
graduates of a Canadian institution, and each over twenty-five 
years of age, made particularly rapid progress, and the effect 
of their first word upon their father, who, at eighty years, 
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heard for the first time the sound of their voices, was pathetic 
in the extreme. He came in midwinter from his home in 
Louisiana to satisfy himself, and went away delighted. The 
idea is gaining ground that only the younger deaf can be 
properly instructed in articulation, and some schools have de- 
cided against the admission of older pupils. For the benefit 
of the latter, in view of the fact of past successes, it would 
seem that this system is at least worthy of a trial in their be- 
half. The drill in reading and writing the symbols so famil- 
iarizes the visible organs with their proper use that speech- 
reading quickly follows the art of speaking itself. 

It is but tardy justice that brings the life-work of Mr. Whip- 
ple into some degree of prominence among the records of the 
education of the deaf. History is forever repeating itself, and 
in time there may be developments which will lead to its lend- 
ing to a sorely afflicted class the aid that the inventor so ear- 
nestly desired to bestow. He believed this to be his mission, 
and to fulfil it properly every energy was bent. In a letter 
to my father written during my stay at the school, he said: “I 
am thankful, my dear sir, that I have been one of those selected 
by the Father to accomplish a work so full of blessed results.” 
Failure never caused him to falter; he was beset and harassed 
by financial difficulties that no doubt exhausted his already 
overstrained vitality and hastened his end. While he has 
never yet been duly appreciated, it is not impossible that a 
future generation may rise up to bless both him and the inven- 
tion that was his life-work and the guiding star of his existence. 

DAISY WAY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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WHIPPLE’S NATURAL ALPHABET.* 
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*From a letter addressed to Professor B. G. Northrop and published in 
the report of the Connecticut Board of Education for 1873. 
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By referring to the diagram at the bottom of the chart, it 
will be seen that a @ represent the lips; e e the teeth; ) 
the tongue; ¢ the soft palate, and d the direction which the 
voice takes in passing through the nose. A curved line drawn 
over a character means “ voice through the nose.” 

The letters of “ Whipple’s Natural Alphaket” above the 
dotted line are parts of the diagram, pictorial of the organs 
of speech placed in certain relative positions, such as would 
be assumed by those organs in speaking the required sound. 
In other words, each letter of this alphabet is a reminder to the 
person who sees it to put certain parts of the mouth in certain 
positions relative to each other, in order to produce a certain 
elementary sound of the language. 

The following is a description of each letter referred to by 
its number on the chart : 

No. 1. Lips closed; voice through the nose. m, as in sum. 

No. 2. Lips closed; voice in the mouth, followed by a puff 
of breath. 4, as in tud. 

No. 3. Lips closed ; puff of breath. p, as in cap. 

No. 4. End of the tongue pressed tightly against the upper 
teeth and gum; voice through nose. , as in mam. 

No. 5. End of the tongue pressed against the upper teeth 
and gum, entirely stopping the escape of the voice; the voice 
sounded in the mouth, followed by a puff of breath. d, as in 


pad. 
No. 6. The tongue in the same position as No. 5. A puff of 


breath without any voice. ¢, as in put. 

No. 7. The throat closed by contact of the back of the 
tongue with the soft palate; voice through the nose. mg, as in 
thing. 

No. 8. Same position as in No. 7, excepting that the nasal 
passage is closed and the voice is confined to the throat. As 
the throat is opened by lowering the tongue, the confined 
breath will be heard to escape quite forcibly into the mouth. 
g, a8 in bag. 

No. 9. Same as No. 8, omitting the voice. 4, as in sack. 

No. 10. End of the tongue between the teeth. Voice and 
breath combined. th, as in bathe. 

No. 11. Same as No. 10, excepting the voice. ¢h, as in bath. 

No. 12. Under lip drawn under the upper teeth. Voice and 
breath combined. », as in move. 

No. 13. Same as above, omitting voice. (f, as in half 
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No. 14. Teeth closed; tongue in contact with the teeth at 
the sides, but slightly drawn back at the point. Voice and 
breath combined. 2, as in haze; s, as in wise. 

No. 15. Same as No. 14, omitting the vice. — s, as in less, hiss. 

No. 16. Lips separated about the width of a finger; teeth 
slightly separated ; tongue touching the teeth at the sides, 
but drawn back from the front teeth, leaving a larger place 
for the escape of the voice and breath than in Numbers 14 and 
15. Voice and breath combined. s, as in pleasure, measure. 

No. 17. Same as No. 16, omitting the voice. sh, as in fish. 

No. 18. Combination of numbers 5 and 16. 

No. 19. Combination of numbers 6 and 17. 

No. 20. Point of tongue touching the upper teeth and gum ; 
voice forced out at the sides of the tongue. /, as in eld, hidd. 

No. 21. End of the tongue turned backward; voice. 7, as 
in fur. 

No. 22. The throat open; breath. h, as in beAalf. 

No. 23. The lips pouting, forming a round aperture; breath, 
wh, as in where. 

The letters thus far described all show a side view of the 
organs of speech. And the aspirates and vocals are distin- 
guished from each other by the lines in the former being light, 
and in the latter darkly shaded; as, for instance: Numbers 2 
and 3 are alike, excepting that No. 2 is shaded, which signifies 
** voice,” while the light lines of No. 3 mean that the breath 
only is used. , 

The remaining letters from 24 to 41 inclusive are the vowel 
sounds, and they are intended to show, by a front view, the 
degree of openness of the mouth and the shape of the orifice 
necessary to produce any given sound. It is not claimed that 
this portion of the alphabet is in every particular scientifically 
correct, for it does not follow that by placing the lips in a 
given position a required sound must be produced; but it és 
claimed that these are the natural shapes and positions which 
a deaf person must be taught to look for and expect when these 
sounds are uttered. Though it is true that every one of our 
English vowel sounds can be pronounced with tolerable dis- 
tinctness with closed teeth and without moving the lips at all, 
still it will be acknowledged by all that that is not the correct 
way to talk. 

In the vowels the difference in the shading represents the 
distinction between “long” and “short.” 
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Numbers 24, 25, and 26 show the difference in the size of 
the aperture between the lips in speaking 00, in boot; 00, in 
foot; and 9, in over. 

No. 27 is a combination of numbers 26 and 25. 

No. 28 shows the mouth opened widely. The horizontal 
lines represent the upper and lower teeth. az, a, as in all. 

No. 29 shows the comparative size of the aperture for the 
escape of the voice between the tongue and the teeth in speak- 
ing the long sound of e, as in eel. 

No. 30 shows the opening to be slightly enlarged, while the 
light lines signify a short sound. 3, as in /f, pin. 

No. 31 shows the tongue entirely parted from the teeth in 
front, but still touching at the sides. ¢, as in met. 

No. 32 shows the tongue dropped from the teeth at the 
sides, and lying nearly flat in the mouth. 4 as in fat, hat. 

No. 33 shows the tongue rather narrower than in No. 32, and 
also further from the teeth. ah, alms. 

No. 34 shows the tongue farther still from the upper teeth, 
and.more contracted in width. 4, in on, sot, folly. 

No. 35 shows the upper and lower teeth, but the tongue is 
drawn so far back toward the throat and lies so flat in the 
mouth that practically it is not visible to the pupil standing in 
front of the teacher. 4, as in ws, up; 0, as in come. 

No. 36 represents a rather indistinct, almost indefinable 
sound, heard in the last syllable of Auman, as it sounds in 
ordinary speech. A sort of intermediate between numbers 32 
and 35. 

No. 37. A combination of numbers 29, 30, and 25, pronounced 
with one impulse of the voice. «u, in wse, youth. 

No. 38. A combination between numbers 33 and 25. ow, as 
in owt. 

No. 39. A combination of numbers 28 and 30. oy, as in boy. 

No. 40. Numbers 31 and 30 combined. a, in ate, mail. 

No. 41. Numbers 33 and 29 combined. 7, as in ice. 

ZERAH C. WHIPPLE, 
Late Principal of Whipple's Home School, 
Mystic River, Conn. 
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THE QUESTION OF METHODS IN SWEDEN. 


Two years ago there was published at Stockholm an official 
pamphlet of 90 quarto pages entitled Férfattnmgar m. m. 
angaende difstumundervisningen (Documents, etc., relating 
to Deaf-Mute Instruction). Stockholm: Ivar Hegestrom, 1889. 

This pamphlet contains the law relating to deaf-mute instruc- 
tion passed May 31, 1889; announcement by the king of the 
general subjects to be taught in the schools for the deaf; 
announcement in regard to appropriations of- public money 
for the schools ; extracts from the records of the ecclesiastic 
department; extracts from a communication from the Ricksdag 
or Parliament, and statistical tables. 

To outsiders the most interesting part of the pamphlet is the 
extract from the records of the ecclesiastical department. This 
takes the form of a report to the king as to the various inquiries 
that have been made into the matter of deaf-mute instruction, 
and the various arguments pro and con on different subjects, 
all of which are briefly summarized, and the conclusions lucidly 
set forth, together with recommendations. 

What renders this report the more valuable is the fact that 
it is made by Mr. G. Wennerberg, the chief of the ecclesiastical 
department, an officer corresponding to our cabinet officers, who 
has charge of matters pertaining to religion and education. 
Not only is he eminently qualified by education and position 
to discuss the subject, but, on account of his clear and logical 
reasoning, his sound judgment, and, above all, his absolute im- 
partiality and freedom from bias of any kind, his conclusions 
are entitled to careful consideration by intelligent and thinking 
men of all factions. While he covers the whole ground in a 
most admirable manner, the part of most interest to us is that 
relating to methods of instruction. Although Sweden was 
not unaffected by the oral wave which swept over Europe 
about the time of the Milan Convention, it was not wholly car- 
ried away by it; and it is therefore the more interesting to 
note its position on this point. 

In 1878 a royal commission was appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and, after their report had been made, the matter 
was discussed in the professional papers for nearly ten years, 
and various memorials were presented to the government. 
These discussions and memorials are given due consideration 


in the final report and recommendations. 
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After commenting on the peculiar situation of the deaf and 
the necessity for special instruction, the three different 
methods—sign, writing with finger-spelling, and oral—are 
treated separately. As to signs, it is conceded that they are 
the easiest and most natural means of reaching the minds of 
the deaf; but on the other hand that they are conducive to 
loose thinking and incorrect use of language. The writing- 
spelling method, it is said, leads to a more correct use of lan- 
guage. 

The following is what Mr. Wennerberg says about the oral 
method : 


The highest aim of deaf-mute instruction is the introduction of the deaf 
to our language by means of the oral method, since speech is the chief 
medium of communication between man and man. One must not, how- 
ever, in the efforts to teach the deaf to speak, overlook the manifest dif- 
ficulties thereby encountered ; while by the sign and writing methods the 
deaf child receives impressions of the language from the motions of the 
hands and fingers, in the oral method it is from the rapidly vanishing 
lines formed by the mouth of the speaker that the eye of the deaf, aided 
by aw instructive interpretation of the speaker’s facial expression, must 
discover the spoken word. When afterwards the deaf-mute tries to repeat 
the word, he receives no guidance from his ear as to the sound of the word 
he speaks. Through sight, and to some extent with the aid of feeling, 
the pupil must first find out how the teacher’s lips and muscles work to- 
gether, in order to denote an object by a word silent to the pupil. 
Guided by his feeling, the pupil must afterwards place his organs of voice 
in the same position as those of the teacher in order to produce the 
same word. Learning to speak, which to the hearing comes without ef- 
fort, is to the deaf an art so great that it is a wonder any can learn it at 
all. Notwithstanding the enormous difficulties encountered in the work, 
the efforts of experienced teachers in this direction do, in many cases, 
lead to the desired results. 

No wonder that this success gives rise to an enthusiastic desire to re- 
turn a greater and greater number of the deaf ta the community as 
speaking beings. I fully appreciate the value of speech, and concur in 
the recommendations of the committee that all the deaf should first be 
given atrial by the oral method in order that, if found capable, they 
may be instructed by this method. But to me it seems clear that for not 
a small proportion of the deaf speech and lip-reading present most seri- 
ous difficulties, and that, on account of the large amount of merely 
mechanical work necessary in oral instruction, the intellectual develop- 
ment, which is possible even for the less intelligent deaf by adopting a 
method more suitable for them, is in many cases liable to be sacrificed. 
And, to be sure, one does not do the deaf-mute any service if, in order 
to teach him to speak a few words, one sacrifices his intellectual develop- 
ment in other respects. 

Tm this connection, I take the liberty to touch upon a question which 
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has been much discussed. It is now pretty generally conceded that not 
a small number of the deaf, particularly those of less intelligence, can 
never obtain any considerable proficiency in speech and lip-reading. But 
opinions still differ considerably as to the proportion of those who can 
be thus taught. While one member of the (royal) commission thought 
that about 80 per cent. of the deaf could be instructed orally, the 
majority of the commission considered 60 per cent. to be all that could 
be successfully instructed in this way, and there are experienced educa- 
tors who place the figure even lower. It is evident that this percentage 
will vary according to the ability of the teachers and the organization of 
the school. But another point must be considered in determining this 
question, namely: What is a satisfactory result in oral instruction? It is 
often complained that the speech of the deaf is repulsive, and unintelligi- 
ble to most people; and it is also argued that many deaf can read the 
lips of only certain persons with whom they are familiar. The greater 
or less importance attached to these things will also affect the so-called 
percentage question. 

But whichever of the three methods is used, the importance of writing 
must always be insisted upon. To be sure, writing is somewhat incon- 
venient, but one thing is certain, that it is generally understood by 
intelligent people. And in teaching the deaf as well as the hearing, 
writing in connection with reading is, in many cases, a more potent 
factor for developing the intellect than speech. 

Passing to the question as to which method will give the best results 
in different cases, we find that the question is looked upon from two 
essentially different points of view. On the one hand, the pure oralists 
argue the unquestionable superiority of speech as a means of communi- 
cation, and think that the chief aim of deaf-mute instruction should be 
to attain some proficiency in speech and lip-reading, even though the 
former be chiefly mechanical and of small compass. On the other hand, 
the opponents of this method claim that mental development is the chief 
aim, and that speech should be a secondary matter. According to the 
latter view, each of the three methods has its place,—one for one class of 
the deaf, the other for others. They argue that there is no reason for 
confining the schools to any one system, but that the choice should be 
left open. If the pupil is not capable of reasonable development by the 
oral method, both mentally and as regards speech and lip-reading, he 
should be instructed by the method which promises the next best results 
as to mental development, namely, the writing-spelling method; and 
only in case his mental capacity is so deficient that he cannot be success- 
fully taught by this method should he be assigned to instruction by the 
sign method. * * * 

During the ten years which have passed since the commission made its 
report some experience has been gained in regard to the instruction of 
the deaf, both in separate schools for the different methods and where two 
or more methods have been employed in the same school. As far as I 
know, no decidedly superior results have been attained by the former ar- 
rangement, nor has oral instruction suffered materially by the latter. In 
foreign countries, as among us, it has been observed that the inability of 
the deaf to hear what they themselves as well as others say has caused 
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them to fall into certain errors and bad habits of speech, and therefore 
attention has been called to the necessity of exercisiug special control 
over them when talking with one another. I am also aware that some of 
those in our country who have been most eager in advocating absolute 
separation have modified their views considerably. Notwithstanding all 
this, it must be admitted that sufficient information has not yet been ob- 
tained to determine whether or not separate schools will not be necessary 
in order that the oral method may attain the highest development of 
which it is capable. This applies particularly to separating oral schools 
from those in which signs are used. In my judgment this question 
should for the present be left open, and the various school districts al- 
lowed to decide it for themselves, provided that, if instruction is given 
by different methods in the same school, care must be taken that oral in- 
struction does not suffer by this arrangement. 

The law passed in 1889 contains provisions substantially in 
accordance with these recommendations. 

O. HANSON, M. A., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


CAPPELLI, D. LUIGI. Due Commediole per istitutidi educazione. 
[Two Comedies for Educational Institutions.] Siena: S. Bernar- 
dino. 1891. 1I2mo, pp. 54. 


These comedies were written by a teacher in the Siena Institu- 
tion, to be given on the stage orally by deaf pupils, and have 
been so given by the pupils of the Siena and other Italian 
schools. Mr. Cappelli claims for them no other merit than 
that they are adapted to the purpose for which they were in- 
tended ; but to have achieved that successfully is in itself no 
slight merit. 


FERRERI, G., and MORBIDI, E. Esercizi graduati di lettura pei sor- 
domuti italiani. I Parte. 2d Edizione migliorata. [Graduated Ex- 
ercises in Reading for Italian Deaf-Mutes. Part I. Second 
Edition, improved.| Siena: S. Bernardino. 1891. 12mo, pp. 95. 


The third part of this series, by two teachers of the Siena 
Institution, was noticed in the Annals, vol. xxxiv, page 216. 
This first part begins with combinations of sounds and single 
words grouped progressively, and proceeds as far as short 
sentences used in conversation. A large vocabulary of nouns 
classified by subjects (parts of the body, articles of clothing, 
etc.), a few adjectives and verbs, some familiar forms of speech, 
and numeration up to a hundred, are included. 
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GREENBERGER, DAVID. The Word-Method (Circular of Infor- 
mation, No. 1, 1891, of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf). Washington, D. C.: Gibson 
Brothers. 1891. 8vo, pp. 18. . 


The term ‘ Word-Method” is here used as opposed to the 
“ A-B-C-method” of teaching articulation. New pupils are 
taught to utter words from the outset instead of beginning 
with single elementary sounds. The words to be taught, how- 
ever, are not chosen at haphazard, but are carefully selected 
with a view to render the task simple and to include the most 
important combinations of sounds. Writing is taught inde- 
pendently of speech, but speech always precedes writing. All 
instruction in language is given orally, and the written form is 
not shown until the pupil has become familiar with the spoken 
form by weeks of practice. The reading of printed matter is 
deferred until the pupil has been in school for two years or 
longer. The results of thus giving the spoken word the pre- 
cedence are, Mr. Greenberger maintains, a more correct pro- 
nunciation by the pupil, better lip-reading, and the more 
speedy formation of the habit of thinking in spoken words. 
Some of the psychological principles upon which the theory is 
based are applicable to language teaching in general, so that, 
while this able treatise relates especially to the teaching of 
articulation, it may be read with profit by instructors of the 
deaf by other methods. It will certainly be read with interest 
by all. 


HODGSON, EDWIN ALLAN,M.A. Facts, Anecdotes, and Poetry 
relating tothe Deaf and Dumb. New York: Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
Print. 1891. 12m0o, pp. 225. 


This volume begins with an interesting chapter, showing how 
some deaf persons have distinguished themselves as scholars, 
sculptors, painters, writers, teachers, and men of business, and 
giving some facts relating to the education of the deaf. The 
anecdotes and poems which follow Mr. Hodgson has compiled 
from his fifteen years’ experience as editorof the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Jvurnal. Some of the pieces possess high poetic merit, and 
all of them have the special interest that belongs to their snb- 
ject. 


WEED, GEORGE L. Great Truths Simply Told for Young Learn- 
ers in Christian Teachings and Young Readers of Bible Words. 


This book is not yet published, but it is expected to appear 
during the present month. We have seen some of the advance 
sheets, and we call attention to it now in the belief that heads 
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of schools will be glad to know of it before they order new 


books for the year just opening. 

Mr.’ Weed, now of the Pennsylvania Institution, is especially 
fitted to prepare such a book as this by his long expericnce as 
a teacher of the deaf, and by the special interest that he has 
always taken in their religious instruction. The topics include 
the nature and attributes of God, our duties to God and one 
another, the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, an introduction 
to the reading and study of the Bible, condensed forms of re- 
ligious service (prayers and responsive services), and a cate- 
chism on the Lord’s prayer. The language, the illustrations, 
and the development of thought are of the simplest and clear- 
est character, so that, notwithstanding the difficulty of some 
parts of the subject, the book is well adapted to the compre- 
hension of deaf children. It is unsectarian to the extent that 
its doctrines are those in which the evangelical sects are gen- 
erally agreed ; but there are some paragraphs to which parents 
belonging to other denominations might reasonably object, and 
which in our judgment might better be omitted for that rea- 
son. Its religious spirit and practical teachings are excellent, 
and it is because we approve of the book so highly in most 
respects that we should like to see removed every possible ob- 
jection to its introduction into our public schools for the deaf. 


ROSING, HEDEVIG. En liden religionsbog til skolebrug [A Little 
Book on Religion for the Use of Schools.| Kristiania: 1890. 8vo, 


pp. 48. 

As its name implies, this is a little book for religious instrue- 
tion. It treats of the attributes of God, the ten command- 
ments, the apostolic creed, the Lord’s prayer, baptism, confir- 
mation, and holy communion. Notes are added both to ex- 
plain the subjects and to interest the pupil, and the whole is 
written in simple language suited to the comprehension of the 
deaf. O. H. 


MANN, REV. A. W. Fifteenth Annual Report of Church Work 
among the Deaf in the Mid-Western Dioceses, from July 1, 1889, 
to July 1, 1890. 8vo, pp. 17. 

PROCEEDINGS of the Thirteenth Convention of the Empire State 
Association of Deaf-Mutes, held at Buffalo, New York, August 
19-20, 1890. Rome, N. Y.: Printed and bound at the Rome Reg- 
ister Office. 1891 8vo, pp. 43. 

REPORTS OF SCHOOLS, 1890: Ontario, New South Wales; 1891: 
American, Birmingham, Central New York, Christiania, Genoa, 

Liverpool, Llandaff, Mackay, Manchester, Pennsylvania Oral, 

Ulster, West Virginia, Western New York. 
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SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Alabama Institute——Miss Kate H. Fish has resigned the 
position of articulation teacher to accept a similar position in 
the Columbia Institution. She is succeeded by Miss Lois 
Atwood, of Columbus, Ohio, who has had no experience, but 
has been thoroughly trained. She is the daughter of Mr. R. 
H. Atwood, of the Ohio Institution. Miss Mabry, one of the 
manual teachers, was not reappointed and the vacancy has not 
yet been filled. 

The building for the colored deaf and blind is expected to 
be ready for use on the first of January next. 


Albany Home School.—Miss Black writes : 

Ned C. Groesbeck, a pupil of this school, has received a diploma from 
the Round Lake Sunday-School Assembly for passing the examination 
in the boys’ and girls’ class. The class was composed of about sixty 
children from seven to eleven years of age. The examination was writ- 
ten and consisted of nearly one hundred questions, covering the history 
and geography of the Bible. Twenty-one children passed the examina- 
tion, of whom Ned was the only one who answered all the questions cor- 
rectly and had a perfect report. He learned the lessons by copying 
them from the black-board and by study and oral instruction outside of 
the class, as the teacher spoke so rapidly and changed her position so 
often that he was able to get but little from her lips by speech-reading. 


American Asylum.—Miss Alice 8S. Williams has retired 
from the articulation department, and Miss Elizabeth Fay has 
been added to it. 


Arkansas Institute——Miss Grace Beattie has been added to 
the corps of instructors. Miss Beattie had taught for a year 
in this school formerly, and had left to finish her education at 


the Little Rock High School. 


Colorado School.—Mrs. Anna Richards has retired from the 
matronship and is succeeded by Mrs. E. A. McWhorter, wife 
of the late Mr. J. A. McWhorter. Miss L. K. Thompson has 
retired from the position of teacher of articulation and is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Ada R. King, for twelve years connected with 


the Hartford Asylum in the same work, having been at the head 
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of the Articulation Department in that school for eight years 
Mr. J. A. Tillinghast, son of Mr. D. R. Tillinghast, of the North 
Carolina Institution, has been elected to the position of teacher 
in this School, but will first spend a year in the National Col- 
lege, having received one of the fellowships recently established 
there. During this time his place will be filled by Mr. S. W. 
Gilbert, for two years in the Missouri School. Miss Margaret 
Taylor, who taught four years in the Royal Academy for the 
Blind in London, and who has been with the Illinois School 
for the Blind for the past two years, has been appointed teacher 
of kindergarten, taking a class of deaf children a part of the 
day and aclass of blind children the other part. Mr. H. M. 
Harbert, long connected with the School, has resigned his po- 
sition in the literary department to devote all his time to the 
printing-office work. 

A handsome new iron fence has been put up around the 
premises, and a large bake-ovensetup. A hospital isin process 
of erection which will cost $3,500. The total amount for them 
all will be about $6,000. New laundry machinery has also been 
ordered at a cost of $1,250. The new school house has been 
furnished with new desks, and the assembly hall with new 
chairs. 

Clarke Institution.—We are glad to be able to announce 
that Miss Fletcher, who has been absent for a year, has now 
returned to the work. 


Cross School.—The important school to be established at 
Preston, England (Annals, xxxvi, 88-91), has been named 
“The Cross Deaf and Dumb School for North and East Lan- 
cashire,” in recognition of the generosity of Miss Cross, of 
Myerscough, who placed in the hands of the trustees $25,000 
for the purpose of establishing and endowing the School, on 
condition that a further sum of $12,500 be raised for the same 
purpose. The additional sum required has been subscribed. 
The system of instruction adopted for the School was described 
in the last January number of the Annals, page 91. It will 
be gratifying to many of our readers to know that this system 
was adopted, primarily, in consequence of President Gallau- 
det’s evidence before the Royal Commission. Mr. J. G. Shaw, 
of the Committee of the School, in a report to the Committee 
recently published, says : 
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Dr. Edward Gallaudet was probably the strongest of all the witnesses 
who appeared before the Royal Commission a few years ago to speak in 
favor of the combined system ; and it is worthy of note that, despite the 
extreme pressure——moral, social, and financial— brought to bear by the 
pure oralists to change the whole course of deaf-mute instruction in this 
country, the first new school for the deaf and dumb to be founded since 
the elaborate investigation promoted by the English government, the one 
at Preston, is to be established, with the full approval of the most emi- 
nent English experts, on the lines laid down by our American cousins. 


Deaf-Mute Department, University of Deseret.—Miss Grace 
S. Zorbaugh, teacher of articulation in the Nebraska School last 
year, will fill a like position here this year. This is a new de- 
partment, no regular work in articulation having been done 
heretofore. Miss Mary Kilpatrick resigned her position at the 
close of last year to accept a position in the Minnesota School. 
Mr. Frank M. Driggs, for two years past boys’ supervisor and 
a University student, has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Florida Institute-—Miss Sophia Macmillan has resigned her 
position as teacher of articulation, and accepted a similar po- 
sition in the Western Pennsylvania Institution. Mrs. Rosa 
Keeler, from the New Jersey Institution, and Miss Olive Hart, 
from the Western New York Institution, have been appointed 
teachers of articulation. Miss Oakley Bockée, formerly assist- 
ant matron, has been appointed teacher in the manual depart- 
ment. Miss Mary Whitaker, of Bridgeton, N. J., takes the 
place made vacant by Miss Bockée’s promotion. In the negro 
department, Miss Josephine Smallwood, a graduate of the Il- 
linois Institution, has been appointed supervisor. The pur- 
pose hereafter will be to have every deaf child taught to speak, 
if possible. All will receive lessons in articulation, and the 
beginners will be taught exclusively by that method until it 
becomes evident that greater progress can be made by a trans- 
fer to the manual department, where instruction in speech will 
not be discontinued, but will be supplemented by manual in- 
struction. 


Georgia Institution.—Myr. Connor writes : 

We are just completing a steam laundry, also an extension of our 
water-works. We had a little fire in October last which came near being 
a very serious affair. As it was, we succeeded in stopping it at a loss of 
about five hundred dollars. When I went before the Legislature for 
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money for fire protection we secured everything we wanted, so we shall 
soon be elegantly fitted up with everything necessary to fight fire or to 
aid in running from it. 

Illinois Institution.—Miss Flora L. Noyes and Miss Frances 
Filson have resigned their positions as teachers. Miss Helen 
L. Palmer, late of the Michigan School, has been added to the 
corps, and Miss Helen Wait is transferred to the articulation 
department. Mr. Oscar Vaught, having resigned the position 
of supervisor to accept a fellowship in the National College, is 
succeeded by Mr. E. W. Heiss. Miss Della Barto, late super- 
visor, has been appointed assistant matron in place of Miss 
Murphy, resigned, and is succeeded by Miss Hattie Barto. 


Halifax Institution.—Myr. Fearson, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, who has had thirteen years experience at Belfast, Mar- 
gate, and Birmingham, has been appointed principal. Miss L. 
A. Foley has resigned her position as teacher. 


Kansas Institution.—On account of ill, health Mrs. M. E. 
Thompson, a faithful teacher, resigned at the close of the 
term. Miss Eva Owen, also a teacher for several years, resigned, 
and has since married Mr. Harvey Comp, of the Nebraska In- 
stitute. Mr. Charles L. Zorbaugh resigned to study for the 
ministry. Mr. Cecil Rupert Watson resigned to take the posi- 
tion of teacher in the Minnesota School. Miss Fannie I. Brock, 
a teacher of articulation, resigned to take a similar position 
in the Maryland School. Mr. B. O. Sprague resigned to re- 
sume farming on a place of his own in Ohio. To fill the 
vacancies the following appointments have been made: J. H. 
Brown, M. D., an experienced teacher formerly connected with 
the Ontario and Western Pennsylvania Institutions; Mr. E. E. 
Clippinger, formerly a teacher in the Wisconsin School; Miss 
Cora E. Coe, an experienced teacher from the Indiana Institu- 
tion; Mr. J. W. Thomas, formerly supervisor at this Institu- 
tion; Miss Bessie Capper, formerly superintendent's clerk at 
this Institution. The place of Miss Brock is filled by the ap- 
pointment of Miss Inez Townsend, a finished elocutionist. 
The work is progressing on the $9,000 industrial building to be 
finished on or before December 15, 1891. This will place the 
industrial department in a satisfactory condition. 

A successful Teachers’ Institute was held at the Institution 
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September 3d to 5th, inclusive. Mr. Walker expresses the 
opinion, after an experience of four such Institutes, that there 
are no better means than they afford for placing the teaching 
corps, superintendent and all, in a condition ready for the 
best kind of school work. He wonders that the other institu- 
tions have not discovered their valuable influence. 


Llandaff School.—Mr. Alexander Melville, founder of this 
School, and its head from the time of its establishment in 1862 
until his death, died on the 18th of April last. He was for- 
merly connected with the Doncaster and Cambrian Institu- 
tions, and at one time carried on the work of the Royal Asso- 
ciation for the Adult Deaf and Dumb in London. He was an 
earnest, faithful worker, seeking always the welfare of his 
pupils rather than gain or honor for himself. For the support 
of his School he depended upon his own resources and the 
voluntary contributions of the benevolent, and declined to re- 
ceive a salary. However we may differ from his ‘views as to 
the best way to maintain a school, for the deaf, we cannot fail 
to honor his integrity, unselfishness, and devotion. 


Maryland School.—Miss Fannie I. Brock, of the Kansas 
School, has been appointed to the vacancy caused by the re- 
signation of Miss Mary McGuire, one of the teachers of articu- 
lation. _The vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss M. L. 
Shugh, for several years matron, has been filled by the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Rebecca L. Rinehart. 


Maryland Colored Institution —Myr. James S. Wells, for 
twelve years past a teacher in this school, died July 6, 1891. 
Mr. Wells was a graduate of the New York Institution. He 
formerly taught in the Texas Institution, and afterwards con- 
ducted an evening school in New York city. In addition to 
his duties in the Maryland School he acted as lay reader and 
pastor for the adult deaf of Baltimore connected with Grace 
Church. He was a man of amiable character and courteous 
manners, conscientious and self-sacrificing in his work, and be- 
loved by all with whom he came in contact. 

Minnesota School.—Mr. George Layton, who has been a 
valued assistant teacher since March, 1887, at the close of last 
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term declined a reappointment in order to accept a position in 
the Washington School at Vancouver. 

The $50,000 appropriated by the last Legislature for a boys’ 
dormitory has enabled the Board of Directors to go forward in 
this much-desired improvement. The contract has been let, 
and the building is now well under way, according to the ex- 
cellent plans and specifications of the architect, E. P. Bassford, 
Esq., of St. Paul. It is hoped and fully expected that it will 
be completed and furnished ready for occupancy by the time 
the next term opens in September, 1892. This new building 
is designed to accommodate 150 boys; one-half of it for the 
smaller or primary class of boys, and the other half for the 
larger or grammar and advanced grades. It will be two stories 
above the basement, nearly fire-proof in construction, and 
thoroughly equipped with an excellent system of steam-heating, 
both direct and indirect, well ventilated, well supplied with 
bath-rooms and closets, and lighted with electric lights, making, 
it is believed, one of the best designed and best arranged dor- 
mitory buildings for the deaf in this country. 


National College.-—Professor Gordon will take charge of the 
new Department of Articulation in the College, being relieved 
for the present year of his recitations in mathematics by Mr. 
Ely, one of the Normal Fellows. He will be assisted by Miss 
Mary T. G. Gordon, who has taught articulation in the Ken- 
dall School for many years, and by Miss Kate H. Fish, lately 
an instructor of articulation in the Alabama Institution, for- 
merly engaged in the Maryland School and earlier in the Clarke 
Institution. 

The six Normal Fellowships established by the Directors last 
March are filled by the following men: Charles R. Ely, of 
Frederick, Md., B. A., Yale University, 1891 ; George R. Hare, 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., B. A., Amherst College, 1890; Oscar 
Vaught, of Jacksonville, Ill., B. A., De Pauw University, 1887, 
M. A., 1890; Guy M. Wilcox, of Northfield, Minn., B. A., Carle- 
ton College, 1891; Joseph A. Tillinghast, of Raleigh, N. C., 
B. S., Davidson College, 1891; Wirt A. Scott, of Eccles, Miss., 
B. A., University of Mississippi, 1891. Mr. Ely isa son of Mr. 
C. W. Ely, Principal of the Maryland School; Mr. Vaught has 
for some time filled the position of supervisor in the Illinois 
Institution, and Mr. Tillinghast is a son of Mr. D. R. Tilling- 
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hast, for many years an instructor in the North Carolina Insti- 
tution. 

Miss Annie E. Jameson, of Woburn, Mass., will be connected 
with the Normal Department as a student. Miss Jameson is 
a graduate of the Boston High School, has pursued a post- 
graduate course in the same School, and has had two years’ 
experience as an oral teacher of the deaf in private families and 
in the Sarah Fuller Home for Little Children. 

The College and the Kendall School sustained a serious loss 
in the death, July 17, 1891, of Robert C. Fox, LL. D., for sev- 
eral years past secretary of the Board of Directors of the Co- 
lumbia Institution. Dr. Fox was especially interested in the 
Institution from being the son-in-law of Amos Kendall, its 
founder, and in the collegiate department from having formerly 
himself been a College tutor. He was untiring in his devotion 
to the welfare of the Institution, never, we believe, having been 
absent from a meeting of the Board of Directors since his con- 
nection with it, nor from any of the public exercises of the 

Jollege or School until last summer, when his failing health 
compelled him to leave the city a few days before the closing 
exercises occurred. 

New Jersey Institution.—Mrs. Rose Keeler, teacher of ar- 
ticulation, has resigned the position to go to the Florida In- 
stitution. 


North Carolina School.—Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Advisory 


Superintendent of the new school to be established at Morgan- 
ton, N. C., writes as follows: 


In June, a committee of three from the Board of Directors, accom- 
panied by the Advisory Superintendent, made a tour of some of the lead- 
ing institutions in the North, to inspect buildings and appliances. The 
Committee attended the meeting at Lake George and were highly pleased. 
After inspecting several institutions, the Committee recommended to the 
Board the construction of a building after the general plan of the Ad- 
vanced Department of the Pennsylvania Institution. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Board the plans submitted by Mr. A. G. Bauer, of Raleigh, 
were adopted. The main building will be 254 feet long, three stories 
above the basement, built of brick, pressed-brick front, and will accom- 
modate two hundred children. A primary department will be erected, 
to accommodate one hundred children, as soon as practicable. Brick- 
laying will not begin till early in the spring. 

The location is a beautiful one, in a large oak grove, thirteen hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The school has a farm of two hundred 
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and thirteen acres. There is a fine mineral spring on the property, 
about two hundred yards from the front of the building. School will 
not open till 1893. 


North Dakota School—The Board of Trustees have 
awarded the contract for plans, etc., for the new building to 
Mr. O. Hanson, a graduate of the Minnesota School and 
National College. Plans were submitted by eight well-known 
architects, but the Board voted unanimously in favor of Mr. 
Hanson’s. 


Northern New York Institution.—Miss Mattie Rockwell, of 
Lawrenceville, N. Y., has been appointed supervisor of the 
girls. Edward C. Rider has received the appointment of 
supervisor of the boys, but continues to teach a class as here- 
tofore. Harley W. Nutting resumes his duties as a teacher. 

The industrial building for which the last Legislature ap- 
propriated $7,000 is expected to be ready at no distant day. 


Ohio Institution.—Miss Blanche Filler and Miss Nina Les- 
quereux have resigned their positions as teachers to be married. 
Their places are filled by Miss Louisa K. Thompson, a teacher 
here from 1867 until 1884, since then a teacher in the Illinois 
and Colorado Institutions, and by Mr. Luther Louthan, boys’ 
supervisor here last year, formerly a teacher of high standing 
in the common schools. Miss Loretta Kinney has resigned 
to accept a position in the Texas School. Her place is filled 
by Miss Grace Rose, who last year taught in the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution. She is a daughter of Mrs. Helen 
Rose, for many years past the matron of-this Institution. 
Mr. Clarence W. Charles, a graduate of this Institution and 
of the National College, who had been teaching here two years, 
has resigned to go into newspaper work. His place is filled 
by the appointment of Miss Mary Bancroft, who was a visit- 
ors’ attendant last year. She is a graduate of one of the best 
high schools in Ohio. All teachers appointed this year were 
required to file certificates of qualification to teach in the 
publie schools of Ohio. Mr. Lewis Flenniken, an employé of 
this institution from 1870 until 1884, the last ten years of 
which he was boys’ supervisor, which position he has held 
since 1884, first in the Western Pennsylvania and last in the 
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California Institution, has been reappointed boys’ supervisor. 
His father was the first pupil to enter this Institution. 

A volume of 77 octavo pages has recently been published 
by the Institution containing the full ten years’ course of study 
here pursued, prepared by Mr. Robert Patterson, Principal of 
the School, and a manual for the teachers, giving the rules of 
government, prepared by Mr. James W. Knott, Superintendent. 
Both are worthy of careful study by the heads and teachers 
of all schools for the deaf. 


Pennsylvania Home School.—The “ Home for the Training 
in Speech of Deaf Children Before They are of School Age,” 
in order to establish which Miss Emma Garrett resigned her 
position as principal of the Oral School at Scranton, has re- 
ceived an appropriation of $15,000 from the State Legislature 
for the necessary buildings. The Building Commission con- 
sists of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Auditor General, 
Miss Mary S. Garrett, and S. Edwin Megargee, Esq. 


Rhode Island School.—Miss Emma F. Dunlop resigned her 
position as teacher at the close of the school year in June, and 
Miss 8. E. Littlefield, late of the Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution and formerly of Dr. Bell’s School, was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. An appropriation of fifty thousand dollars for 
new buildings was made by the last Legislature. 


Tennessee School.—Miss Helen A. Ferguson, who has served 
the institution for the past six years as teacher of articulation 
with great acceptability, has resigned, and is succeeded by 
Miss Rilla L. Parker, who has had a private school in St. Louis. 
The Institution is erecting a ten-thousand-dollar library and 
school-room building. 


Texas School.—Miss Alline Kyle is succeeded by Miss 
Luetta Kinney, late of the Ohio Institution. Miss Kinney’s 
father was formerly principal of this School. 

The accommodations of the School have been considerably 
increased by raising the main building and the wings one ad- 
ditional story in height. 


Mackay Institution.—Miss Dora Langeway, who has had 
experience in the public schools, has been added to the corps 
of instruction. 
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Virginia Institution.—Miss Fanny D. Shackleford, teacher 
of the fifth class, resigned at the close of last session and 
was married, June 9, to Mr. Robert E. Lee Chiles, of Rich- 
mond, Va.,a graduate of the school. The vacancy in this 
class will be filled by the Board of Directors at its meeting, 
October 15. Mr. Frank Bell Yates, teacher of the second 
class, was married June 16 to Miss Blanche Wriggle, of Au- 
gusta county, Va. 


Washington State School.—Mr. George Layton, of the Min- 
nesota School, has been appointed teacher. 

The rear annex to the main building, containing chapel, main 
dining-hall, kitchen, bakery, and store-rooms, is rapidly nearing 
completion. Forty thousand dollars is the estimated cost of 
this addition. Contracts have recently been signed for the 
placing of a rapid passenger elevator in the main building and 
for a complete system of iron fire-escape galleries on the rear 
of the first three stories. City water has been introduced; an 
electric storage battery of forty cells has been connected with 
the dynamo, to furnish a number of night lights throughout 
the building. 

The building for the accommodation of the department for 
the feeble-minded is being roofed in, and will be completed 
about the first of the year. It is located three-quarters of a 
mile from the building for the deaf, and although both are 
under the same management, the households will be distinctly 
separate. 

A department for the blind has been added this term, and 
for the present they will occupy quarters with the deaf, until 
increased numbers warrant the erection of a building for their 


especial use. 


West Virginia Institution.—Miss M. H. Keller, of Romney, 
West Virginia, has been elected to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Miss L. A. Kern. 

The buildings are being enlarged at a probable cost of 
$14,000, giving the Institution greatly increased accommoda- 
tions. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. Allabough, who 
has been supervisor for several years, was given a place as 
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teacher on the opening of school. His place was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. Frank Leitner. Miss Grace Rose has re- 
turned to the Ohio Institution, where she will teach this year. 
She has been succeeded by Miss Frances Barker, formerly of 
the Ohio, more recently of the Kentucky Institution. Miss 
May Williams has retired from the work. Miss S. E. Little- 
field, articulation teacher, has gone to Providence, R. I, and 
her place has been filled by the selection of Miss Sophia Mac- 
millan, of the Florida School. 


Wisconsin School.—Miss Agnes Steinke, of Horicon, Wis., 
an experienced public-school teacher, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Miss Elizabeth 
G. Bright, and Miss Ruth Swiler is teaching Miss A. I. Hobart’s 
class pro tem. during her absence in Europe and in visiting 
Eastern schools. Mr. W. F. Passage is now foreman of the 
printing office, succeeding Mr. Pratt. Mr. O. W. Blanchard 
has resigned as boys’ supervisor and Mr. Thomas Hagerty and 
Mr. Clarence Wright have succeeded him. 

The School is now under the supervision of the new “ State 
Board of Controi.” The Board is composed of six men, who 
have control of all the State Institutions, visiting them in 
turn, and auditing all their accounts at a monthly meeting 
held at their office in the city of Madison. Two of the most 
valuable and experienced members of the old State Board 
were appointed on this Board. ° 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Institution at Shanghai.—Dr. G. O. Fay, of the Hart- 
ford Institution, sends us the following : 

Missionary relations in China have given me information recently of 
the founding of an institution at Shanghai for the education of Chinese 
deaf-mutes. For two years the subject has been carefully canvassed by 
educated residents, Chinese and foreign, and an organization effected, with 
a published constitution and plan of operations. The enterprise is at 
present in the hands of a committee of gentlemen, eight of them Chinese 
and six of them English-speaking residents. H. C. Hodges, M. A.,is the 
president of this committee, and John Walter, Esq., General Manager of 
the Shanghai Bank, treasurer. A substantial preliminary endowment of 
$30,000 is desired. The necessary opening expenses for land, buildings, 
and furniture, with a beginning attendance of twenty pupils, are estima- 
ted at $5,000. A manager in chief from America or Europe is desired, 
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with native assistants in the teaching of language and of trades. As ele- 
ments of ‘‘ a general school education, Christian and secular,” it is de- 
signed to teach deaf-mutes ** to speak, read, write, and calculate” by 
whatever methods are suggested by ‘* the most recent and widely ex- 
tended experience.” 

The course of instruction is to be literary and industrial, embracing 


’ 


‘all subjects usually taught in similar institutions.”” Special attention 
will be given in the Male Department to ‘‘ drawing, carving, block-cut- 
ting, type-setting, ironsmith’s work, coppersmith’s work, carpentry, and 
general needlework,” and in the Female Department to * artificial- 
flower making, embroidery, knitting, and general needlework.” 

The whole annual expense, including maintenance and salaries, is esti- 
mated at $4,000. The control is to rest in a board of five directors, three 
of them foreign and two Chinese, elected annually by subscribers ; $7.00 
entitles a subscriber to one vote, and *35.00 to a life-vote. Larger do- 
nations multiply the voting power. Pay pupils will be received and also 
beneficiaries of every class. Government aid cannot be depended upon at 
the outset. Subscriptions are therefore solicited from the benevolent 
and philanthropic, very much as is done for the support of deaf-mute 
schools in Great Britain. 

Other details might, and perhaps will, be hereafter given. The coun- 
try has been deeply interested in the school recently established and 
successfully carried on by Mrs. Charles R. Mills, at Tung Chow, Cheefoo, 
China. Equal interest will doubtless be felt in the Shanghai Institution. 
The enterprise is evidently a solid, substantial one, under intelligent, re- 
liable control, with a good prospect of an expanding future. It certainly 
appeals to the benevolent and philanthropic of America, especially to 
those interested and active in the instruction of deaf-mutes. 


Conventions of the Deaf.—During the last summer an un- 
usually large number of conventions of the deaf have been held 
in the United States. Some of them, as those of Michigan, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Virginia, and Missouri, were re- 
unions of former pupils of the institutions of those States, and 
were held at the institutions; others, as those of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maine, were meetings of the State Associa- 
tions. At all these gatherings, aside from the pleasure of 
meeting old class mates and friends, there were carefully-pre- 


pared papers and addresses, the discussion of important sub- 


jects relating to the welfare of the deaf, and the adoption of 
active measures for their benefit in various ways. Full reports 
of the meetings have been given in the deaf-mute papers, es- 
pecially the Jowrnal and the Silent World. 


The British Association.—The “ Second Annual Congress 
of the British Deaf and Dumb Association,” held at Glasgow 


| 
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in August last, was a successful meeting in numbers and in 
character. The Rev. W. Blomefield Sleight, a member of the 
Royal Commission, presided. The United States was repre- 
sented by the Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who read a paper 
on missions to the adult deaf, President E. M. Gallaudet, 
who delivered an address on methods of teaching and other 
topics relating to the instruction of the deaf, extracts from 
which are given in the present number of the Annals, and the 
Rey. J. M. Koehler, who gave details concerning the mission 
under his direction in Pennsylvania. A full report of the pro- 
ceedings is given in the Deaf’ and Dumb Times for Septem- 
ber. 

International Congress of Hygiene and Demography.—At 
the meeting held in London in August last, General Moberly, 
of the London School Board, read a paper on the education 
of the deaf, in which he strongly advocated the use of the man- 
ual method to a considerable extent, and said that boarding- 
schools or institutions for the deaf were more desirable than 
day-schools. Among the Americans present were President E. 
M. Gallaudet and Dr. Warring Wilkinson. President Gallau- 
det made a short address, expressing his approval of General 
Moberly’s views. Mr. Van Praagh, of London, also took part 
in the discussion. 

South Australian Mission.—A mission for the benefit of 
the adult deaf of South Australia has been established through 
the efforts of Mr. Samuel Johnson, superintendent of the In- 
stitution at Brighton. Mr. Johnson will take charge of the 
religious services until a missionary pastor is appointed. 


The Denison Fraction-Teacher.— Mr. Denison requests 
us to say that circumstances beyond his control have pre- 
vented him from carrying out his plans for furnishing the 
Fraction-Teacher to the schools that have ordered it; but that 
he is in hopes of soon perfecting arrangements with a Phila- 
delphia firm of manufacturers of school supplies, so that 
orders can be filled in the near future. 

As an evidence of the value of the device in the opinion of 
a practical educator of the deaf, it may be mentioned that Mr. 
Crouter, after seeing and carefully examining it, ordered four 
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for the Pennsylvania Institution. Every principal or superin- 
tendent who has seen it, we believe, has ordered at least one 
instrument, and a considerable number of orders have been re- 
ceived from others. 


Verrier’s Hearing Tube.—Recent numbers of the Revue 
Francaise have contained articles by Mr. O. Claveau and Mr. 
Ad. Bélanger concerning a new device to aid the hearing 
which is used in the school for the deaf at Bourg-la-Reine, 
France. Mgr. Verrier, wishing to instruct some of the pupils 
in order to prepare them for their first communion, thought 
that the best means to reach their intelligence was to take the 
usual way of addressing them through the ear. and so by 
gradual experiment and improvement arrived at the instru- 
ment which has been patented and bears his name. 

The apparatus seems, from the description given, not to dif- 
fer much from the ordinary conical hearing tube, except in 
having a detachable ear-piece, which is made to fit exactly in 
the ear of the individual who is to use it, and a larger and 
more spreading mouth-piece than usual; but the results re- 
ported are greater than those of any other device to aid the 
hearing. 

During the whole of the past year this instrument has been 
used with a// the pupils of the Bourg-la-Reine School, and with 
all has produced effects more or less surprising. It has been 
tried with more than three hundred deaf persons, not one of 
whom has failed to receive an impression of some kind at the 
first attempt. In some cases the best results have been ob- 
tained with pupils who, from previous experiments, seemed to 
have the least hearing. All the pupils of the-School are now 
able to distinguish the vowels and certain consonants, some 
understand words, and others can carry on a conversation 
with the aid of this instrument. Both Mr. Claveau and Mr. 
Bélanger regard it as destined to be of great service in schools 
for the deaf. 


A Blind and Deaf Poet.—Mr. G. E. Fischer, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, sends us the following item taken from the Omaha 
World Herald of September 15, 1891 : 


In Dresden the other day there celebrated his 70th birthday a singular 
being. It was Hieronymus Lorm, the poet, who for fifty-five of his many 
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years has been both blind and deaf. This singular man, wasted with 
age and ill-health, and laboring under terrible misfortunes greater even 
than those of Milton or Leopardi, instead of becoming embittered by 
his physical ailments, or having his temperament corrupted by the surging 
pessimism about him, has maintained a sweet disposition and a kind and 
appreciative heart. The poems of Lorm, although now and then tinged 
with melancholy, teem with glad and hopeful music. His beautiful soul 
shining out through his work is a constant reproach to the spirit of 
modern German letters and philosophy, just as his noble life furnishes 
examples which his countrymen might do well to follow. 


Insanity and the Sense of Hearing.—The Lewiston (Maine) 
Journal contains the following statement, showing a curious 
correlation between mental disturbance and the sense of hear- 
ing: 

Dr. Sanborn, of the State Insane Asylum at Augusta, has a wide sym- 
pathy and feels deeply for his charges at the Asylum. 

We were making a tour of the hospital with him the other day, when 
he stopped to speak to a young man who seemed very deaf. ‘‘ You are 
better to-day, Samuel,” said he, patting him upon the back. ‘‘ You are 
much better, and I am glad to see it. Good-bye.” 

‘* When that man came here three days ago,” said Dr. Sanborn, ** he 
could hear with great acuteness. He, was at this time very violent and 
had to be kept secure. As his mania passed he became deaf. He has 
been here before—comes here periodically—and each time I notice the 
peculiarity in his hearing. Itis acurious case. What strange action of 
the brain is it that in insanity awakens his sense of hearing? In his ma- 
nia his hearing is exceedingly acute; ip his sanity it is exceedingly dull. 
The brain is a wonderful world.” 


We have written to Dr. Sanborn, asking for further particu- 
lars respecting this case, but have received no reply. 
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